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flavour and | 
absolute purity. 


“VW ASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


A liquid preparation of Petroleum, delicately perfumed, for preserving and restoring 4he 
strength, vitality and beauty of the hair. It will prevent dandruff and keep the scalp clean, 
sweet and healthful. 1g, and 2s, If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Pest 
Free, to any address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. 


The word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 


(ConsotipaTED), New Yorx. 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS, 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEBR is made to the Beaders of 


Pearson's Weekly ‘24/9/190s, On receipt of P.O. for wo will 
forward DIRECT -FROM OUR LOOMS to your / 6 address 
ove of our Prudential jess Woven Half juinea 


suitable for Dray , , Dining-room, Bedroom, 
&c,, handsomely bo: , in Thirty Turkey patteras 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, 
and Art uolgarings, to suit all niremente, 
and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVEB A 

ORDINARY-SIZED BOOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as 
Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical 
quality wo supply in all sizes. 
They are made of material 


ejual to wool, and beisg a ——2 
speciality of our own, can Guy —— RS 
be neta direct ™m our = ) Z y 2 : 
coms, thus saving the pur- Vs BF peas 
} @ chaser all middle rofl, si Avie: = 
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"pproved. Thousands of Re- 4 = Jit. Ne ‘ ae 
(@ peat Orders and Unsolicited sony She Si i B 
: { Testimonials received, i a yn “Fine Virginia. Coupon in each 
Given Away? i 5 ; Sweet & Cool. FOR packet. 1/- per 
GIVEN. AWAY! . = mine Une eens 
_§ With every Ca we shall \ : ie — “Pang Drives’ Coupons sent in. 
; j ABSOLUT EB AWAY 40 Kimbolton Road, B.dtord. REPEAT Made by Gallaher Lté., Belfa:t and London, he Indeperdent Pirm. 
' match, eerite DOr eal ORDERS RECEIVED 


a Colonel Sir W.8S. Seton 
be obliged if you end me two of FROM THE 
; WO RUGS for your Bruaselette Carpets, onc l2ft. by 12ft. ROYAL PALACE 
3 | 


Ojft. by 12ft. at 11/6. Some 
‘astrated Bargains Catalogues of 10 sai ore t bad somecarpets from STOCKHOLM. 


Carpsts, etc., post free. you, and they proved very satisfactory.” 
¥. HODGSON & SONS (Dept. P.W. ‘anufacturers, Importers,and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


The proprietors of 


DR. GARDNER'S 
PINK TABLETS 


contemplate a big advertising campaign 
next year and want to make a collection 
of bona-fide testimonials from those who 
have been relieved or cured by them .of 


DYSPEPSIA 

INDIGESTION - 
NERVOUS HEADACHE 
CONSTIPATION 
FLATULENCE 

LIVER TROUBLES 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH 


and are offering a Cash Prize of £160 
for what in their opinion is the best 
testimonial received on ar ‘before 
December 1st next. 


They will further pay the sum of 


One Guinea 


for every testimonial that they deem 
of sufficient merit to warrant publi- 
cation in their advertisements. 


As none but genuine testimonials &re 


‘When you Gre tired of taking 
wearit g Electric Belts, write 


cures. 
A.J. LEIGH, 02 and 93 Great Russell St.. LONDON, w.c. 


are inserted uncer this heading at the rate of 
ment must be prepaid. 


or f by post; full ealue per return, or offer } [1 terestin 4 
=_ Ks » Manofact! Bentists, middle-aged men 
@ Oxford 6t., Opp. Place, Lon (Estab, 

100 years. 


PROTO FOST-CARDO ot yourself, 1/- desen. 
Catalogu: ‘Samples Free.—Hacke Boad. 
Liverpool, Ez. . a oe, 


a 


SLOAN > DUPLOTAN SHORTHAND 
fyusr pelos tootiat bree—Bmerbupiones ‘snocias 


“gow TO TAXEB OUT A PATENT.”— 
Mest interesting book. Free—Coventry, Tempest 


Hey, Liverpool. 


HAIR DESTROYSD.—A lady who has beens 
sufferer from nous hair has recemtly 


sent ecaled, post free, two stam: 
London, 


Birmingham. 


u heard cf the 
avy Myrtle. Fs wn, 


sae 
Whitchurch Road, Car tiff Cc ventry. 


desired, each must be acccmpanied by 
a coupon, one of which will be found in 
every 1/1} box and three in each 2/9 


EBook sent senled, post free, for Two Stamys. Mention this paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


All communications shou'd be addressed to the Advertisement 
© pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. a eee 
morning for the following week's issue. 


Rob Roy F Tair assorted senmies tbe famous 
Birmingt io — De sy . 
oy Pens, pest free.—N. Hinks, Wella & Co.. 
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ee Tene 3 Bieubelm st., Oxford St., London, W. Bright & 16 w.c. ention gift 46.— | Remedics, Lta., 33D Squth Frederick Street, Dublin. 

Twenty years’ anccegs. Over 1,000 testimonials 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


The Testimonials herewith published kave been sent voluntarily snd qvithont sny fee or jr 
there are thousands of users of this popular remedy who could speak in equally glowing terns. | 
want their opirions of Dr..Gardner’s Pink Tableta, ‘Chis is well known ‘to. ke the best form of ad: 
It is only fair that we should pay for them, and therofore we are offering 


A CASH PRIZE OF £100 FOR THE BEST TESTIMONIAL, 


and an unlimited number of ONE GUINEA PRIZES ‘or eagh of those which we deem to be o' 
merit to use in-any of onr advertisements. : 


Count. it’s the Best Stony ef an ; 
teld in -your own 


ial 


Grammar and Speiling do not 
Cure we want, 


We want no fictitions Testimonials, hence each must be accompanied ‘by  Coupen taken fron Bs 
Dr. Gardner’s Pink Tablets,-as an evidence of good faith. Yon can send in as many Testimon.: be 
like, for continued use may make your experience better, but each must be accompanied by a ( 


These are a few of the Te als already received oR. r A RDNER'S PINK T A BLiT § 


ore the can commenced :— 
Evercreech AO. Somerset. dune S0th, 108. 

Deer Sirs, With remel wut - a ee are a gennime remedy and prepared from the orizi: + mat 

of that ce'ebrated Physician, who made a life <i, 1 


never be able to sufficiently thank a who recommended 
them tome. I felt better after the two doses, and I will not fail 


Chere over iad chem to ON aces altar vol en een, diseases above stated, and for years these Tablet eon 
ead Fo age free the beaceches * petore— acclaimed as asuest valuable family medicize,and no | ‘d 

Willa; igs Mul) Street Dervy —_——— be without tham. “The: i have up to the pr: lied 
remedy ‘ot Feet ey L havo tried fer indigestion. No spon the contigued oufees ef all these who try the ; 
sbould be without them.— Yours faithfully, 6.4. BERNETT. gecommendatiens ‘to -$iiow suffesess, and the i ot 


@ Pearman Street, Lambeth, 8.E., Jume 30th, 1908. 
Dear Sir,—Your Dr. Gardoer's Pink Tablets are. the best in the 
market for Liver troubles and Jnfigestion, Aeoae which yeeen 3 eee 
Lhave tried nearly every remecy known without relief, but pou 
are the best. I strongly resommend them ¢o all who suffer-trem 
Indigestion or Liver tro jes.—Yours truly, C. SPENCER, 


58 Lyshon Street, Graig, Pontypridd, June, 27th, 1908. 
Gentlemen,—I have been one of the worst cases that perhaps ever 
came under your notice. I have suffered from Indigestion for several 
years cre ly, but since I took two boxes of Dr. Garduer’s mest val able 
Pink Tablets I can take every kind of food without tie lcast sign of 
have never ceased recommending your 
will be piiaegd.at all times $0 
tLeir value.—Yeprs truly, 
‘ JAMES LYONS. 
The Testimonials can be sent in at ony time, bst 
not later than Decemher‘Ist. The £100 prizewiil 
be posted on the day before Christmas oad the 
name of the winner published in this paper. No 
testimonial will be used unless id for. It is 
agreed that the roprietors shall the sole judges 
of the merits ©. the testimonials. 


proofs of the great @Beacy of Dr. Gardner's Pin: are 
embraced in the numevensSattering eneomiums ja: mn; 
avcuderful cares being gerfeamed where doctors ba‘: 


READ THE TESTIMONIALS! 


Dr.Gardner’s Pink Tablets are put upin boxes of 24 
at 1/1) and 60 at 2/9. If your chemist won't ge! them 
4er-you. they will be sent, post free, for price from 


@R. GARDNER'S REMEDIES ©o., 


4 Featherstone Buildings. 
High Holborn, 
LONDON. 


pain or unpleasant feeli. g. 
teblets to my ¢ellew workmen, aud 
abawer any zegardims 


wc. 


o Smokers 


MAKE YOUR OWN CICARE TIE. *!2: 
1T IS TWICE AS CUGe 


HAVE YOU A COLD? 
OR. MACKENZIE’S 


CATARRH CURB 
SMELLING -BOTTLE? 
Immediately Cure, COLD IN, THR 
HEAD, IN yous 


Please Mention 
‘‘Pearson’s Weekly.” 


= 


Over years’ successful results. 

LUENZA, NEB 
HEADACHE, or HAY PEVER. 
star.tly relieves Neuralgda in the dead, 
Printiuess and Dizziness. Sold by.all 


Rail Chemists and Stores. . Price One 
2s. per line of 7 words or thereof. Every Advertise- AR Guiliing. or Post tread & 1 
per Me GACKENTIE’S Cure Depot, Rending, 

¥ .B — Refuse Worthless Imittaione 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 


OON to MEN 


Sentecaled, post tree, two a 
JaS. MUREAY,7 Southampton Ow, 
Holborn, Lasdon, W.C. 


BTIQUETTE POR MBN.—A book settin 
. z 
forth in eimple style full and accurate direction for 
the dne observance of m cern modes ond manners 
for men, is “* Etiquette for Men,”’by G. RB. M. Devereax. 
It may be bid. post free, for 1/23 from C. 
Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


BEST & PUREST. 
LARCEST SALE IN CREAT P°'74IN 


VARICOCELE.-—Fvery man 
Vv ite = sesom; 


of 


Ol SUST PUBLISHED. 


Reger A Gd. ‘EDITION OF - 
FRANK NORRIS’ THRILLING NOVEL 


Tea, Dinner. and Bedroom 


ASTER OLOG Y.—Life Horoscope of Character, 

and Busineps, Changer etc., accurately 

Send birth date, 1/- P.O., stamped en- 
velope.—Mdme. Vernon, $2 baviie Drive, Leeds. 


Shanghaied 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE ON 7°IE 


ABTROLOGY —Reliadle horoscope of charac: 
marriage, and business.—Send birth date, 1/-, 

envelope to Mdme. Zetella, Cleadon, Sunder- 

land. Your future given with above heroscope. 


Ba 


ee 
DON'T LIMP. — Teompere’s Orizinal C 
P aster cures Corns or Bunions je. Post free, 


Marien, 4 Robert. 


Bégs., } and stamped envelope. 
"| 20: Avenue, Edinburgh. 
SS 
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. TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS 


FOR THE 


TEN EXTRA PRIZES OF £10 EACH. 


EVERAL competitions have lately been instituted to discover the most 
beautiful woman in the British Isles, but hitherto it has invariably 
been the rule to leave the judging in the hands of one or two indi- 
viduals appointed by the organisers for that purpose. PEARSON'S 

WEEKLY has decided to conduct 


The Most Thorough Beauty Contest Ever Held, 


nd in order to arrive at who is in reality the prettiest woman, the Editor 
has decided to leave the 


Judging in the Hands of Our Readers. 


When it is borne in mind that PEARSON'S WEEKLY penetrates into 
every town and village throughout the British Isles, it is an indis- 
putable fact that a most far-searching and satisfactory result will be arrived 


. How You Have to Judge. 


For the purpose of the contest we have divided the country into the 
following ten divisions : 

DIVISION 1,—Scotland, 

DIVISION 2.—Ireland. 

DIVISION 3.—Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Durham, Isle of Man, Channel Islands. 

DIVISION 4.—Yorkshire. 

DIVISION 5,—Lancashire, 

DIVISION 6.—Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Leicestershire 

DIVISION 7.—Wales (which comprises Anglesey, Brecon, Cardi- 
gan, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, 
Glamorgan, Merioneth, Montgomery, Pembroke anc 
Radnor), Shropshire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Warwickshire. 

DIVISION 8.—Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex, 
Kent, Isle of Wight, and Scilly Isles. 

DIVISION 9.—Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Rutland, Camtridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire, 

DIVISION 10,—County of London and Middlesex. 


Perhaps you have a sister, cousin, or friend whom you think to be 
beautiful ; possibly you are an ardent admirer of some well-known beauty, 
and consider her worthy of your vote as being the most beautiful woman 
in the British Isles—in that case you fill in (in ink) the subjoined 
coupon, giving the name of your choice, her address, and Division, cut it 
out, and forward it in an envelope addressed to Beauty Dept., PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. Each coupon 
thus received will count as one vote, and be duly credited to the lady 
named in a special Register which has been opened for that purpose. 

But if you, or any friend of yours, will send us 1s. 1d. (a three 
months’ subscription to PEARSON'S WEEKLY), we will credit you or 
your nominee with 50 extra votes. 

For 2s, 2d. (six months’ subscription), 100 extra votes. 

For 4s, 4d. (a year’s subscription), 300 extra votes. 


IMPORTANT.— These extra votes will only be given to those readers 
who send us one of the above subscriptions, and the name and address of a 


responsible newsagent who will deliver to him or keep for him every week 
a copy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Or you can pay the money to your 
newsagent, instructing him to send us the receipt, when we will credit you 
with the equivalent number of votes. Or you cansend us the receipt your- 
self. Only receipts on newsagents’ printed bill-heads will be recognised. 


To the lady who, on the conclusion of the competition, has had the 
largest number of votes poiled in her favour will be awarded the 


First Prize of Two Hundred and Fi Pounds 


And to the lady who has been credited with the largest number of 
votes in each Division will be awarded a prize of 


Ten_Pounds, 
making a Total Prize List of 


Three Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 


In the Division of the winner of the First Prize, the £10 prize will go 
to the second lady in the list. 


Read these Conditions Carefully. 


There is, of course, no restriction to the number of the coupons you 
may send in, but, when forwarding a batch, they should be pinned together, 
and the number inclosed stated on the left hand top corner of the envelope. 

Do not keep your coupons until the conclusion of the contest. They 
are only available up to certain dates, which are clearly marked on each 
coupon. Send them in as often as you like, and spare no effort to keep your 
own name or that of your nominee high up in the lists which will be pub- 
lished in PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 

As the competition proceeds we hope at intervals to publish photo- 
graphs of those’ leading in the various divisions, in order to give 
as many people as possible the opportunity of seeing these photographs, 
and deciding for whom they will vote. Therefore, a photograph may be 
called for (for the purposes of reproduction), of every lady for whom 
votes are recorded. There will be kept at the offices of P.W. albums 
containing these photographs for the purposes of inspection and comparison. 
The Editor will not bind himself to return photographs sent in, nor accept 
any responsibility for their safe keeping. 


START VOTING TO-DAY. 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY ” BRITISH BEAUTY 
CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 2. 


I wish to place a vote to the credit of 


OCTOBER 16th. 


LATEST DATE FOR COUPON NO. 2. 


Please Write Clearly and In ink, 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


No. 949. 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1908. 


ENTERED aT 
Brationers’ Matt, 


Ong Penny. 
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[Upholders of professional footbal?, the season for which 
is once more with us, 
faults, % serves @ val 
ance, more especially among the bulk of football followers— 
that is, working men. There are, however, others nc 
hold just as strongly that football leads to drinking. 
P.W. expresses no opinion, but leaves the reader to the 
very interesting and conflicting views of a number of well- 
known gentlemen who may be trusted to give an t ial 
and competent opinion on this decidedly de le 
question.] 


—_—_—— 


Mr. GERALD A. THOMPSON 
(Secretary, Church of England Temperance Society). 


Mucn as I dislike professionalism in football, I 
should think that, on the whole, it (football) makes 
for temperance. By this I mean that tens of thousands 
who would never summon enough energy to play them- 
selves do undoubtedly spend their half holidays in 
the air ‘watching big matches, instead of “pub. 
loafing.” 

The public-houses in the neighbourhoed of the big 
grounds are full to overflowing after a match, but, 
even allowing this, their patrons form but a small 
percentage of tha s tors. 

I wish, heartily, that tho 60,000 young men who 
watch a Final Cup-tie, played themselves, for then 
there would be still more inducement to be temperate ; 
but the professional business is certainly much better 
than nothing, from the temperance point of view. 

I write with ; 
the amateur * as rer 
bias of an old 
Rugby player. 


- 
gw 
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Mr. WALTER HAYLER 
(Hon. Secretary of the Northern Temperance Institute). 


Tames is no doubt that the football matches in 
Newcastle have done a lot to keep working men out 
of the public-houses on Saturday afternoons. 

During the season the men leave the factories and 

is, and, instead of rushing into the first 
“pub.,” go home and change, and then rush to the 
football field. 

A number of wives have stated that they are glad 
when the football season is on, as their husbands 
come straight home, and they are able to get their 
money. But during the summer months the men go 
‘to the first “pub.,” and stay for hours, or until all 
their money is gone. 

This statement has been fully confirmed by the 
chairman of one of the large brewery companies, who 


atated that foot- 
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ball matches 

nad done harm 

to their Satur- 

The CHIEF CONSTABLE OF BLACKBURN 

(Blackburn's football team is one of the best cup-tie 
fighting elevens in England). 


day afternoon 
dusiness: 

Ix my opinion professional football does make for 
temperance, 4D 4 


‘seeps a largenumber 

af people out of 

The CHIEF CONSTABLE OF SUNDER: 
; LAND 


public-houses, 

sspecially on Satur- 

day afternoons. 

‘Sunderland is the headquarters of one of the most famous 
First League clubs). 

My observation goes to prove 
that is, it certainly tends to increase drunkenness 
amongst working men generally, especially on 
Saturday, the day appointed on which all the principal 
matches are played. 

For instance, the hour generally fixed for ‘the com- 
snencement of these games does not allow the working 
nen time, after receiving their wages on these days, to 
‘o home with their earnings to their wives and 
‘ymilies and to get their dinners first; to be in time 
‘or the match, they go direct from their work to the 
seld with their wages in their pockets. 

Working men in shipyards cease work at 12 o'clock 


quite the opposite— 


What our Leading Chief 
Constables and Other 
Authorities Think. 


PP PP PO 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


on Saturdays, They are mostly paid 
in squads by foremen, who receive the 
g money for each squad. They often 
Y retire to a public-house to divide the 
- money, which, of course, takes up 
considerable time, and they have no 
time to go home before the match. 
‘The result is that. numbers of these 
men are seen every Saturday d 
the football season making t' way 
home late in the evening under 
influence of drink with (as I need 


hardly say) their pockets very much 
lighter in consequence, and the 


family much 
thereby. . 

On these cecasions there is also 5 
of persons arriving in towns by trains, 
match is over, they go from one public-house to 
another, until the train time arrives for their return 
home, by which time they are more or less under 
the influence of liquor. 

I have nothing to say against football in general ; 
on the contrary, I think it. is a healthy game, when 
properly conducted, both for the player and spectator. 

I have noticed that street gambling on football 
matches has considerably increased within the last 
year or two; but for this, of course, football promoters 
are not responsible. 

I would suggest that, to remedy the evil to-which I 
have referred, the time for commencing matches should 


be fixed as in the ; 
ahoe 


for the week-end necessaries 


afternoon as possible, so 
as to give the working 
men time to go home 
before going to the 
match. 


—_——\— 


Sir JOHN KIRK 
(The popular Secretary of the Ragged School Union). 


Ir the question related to the footballer, I should 
have no hesitation in answering “Yes,” for no one 
can be physically fit who indulges in alcohol. But 
for the sightseers I am not so sure,;: 

I remember lately seeing thousands of artisans pour- 
ing from one Midland town to another as onlookers 
at a football match. It was early in the week, a 
working day, and I could not help feeling that, had the 
men been at work, there would have been less treat- 
ing the one and the other, and, therefore, less drink- 
ing. With this and with the superadded gambling, I 
am sure the men would be emptier in pocket and less 
efficient for work the next day. 

Speaking 
generally, Ican- 
not say,from my 
limited experi- 
ence, that aight- 
seeing sport 
does tendtohelp 
the temperance 
cause. 


The CHIEF CONSTABLE OF NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
(Like Sunderland and Blackburn, Newcastle is one of our 
most prominent football centres). 


Tae number of cases of drunkenness on football 
Saturdays in Newcastle is 


not much.in excess 0 
other Saturdays, not- 
withstanding the influx of - 
visitors. 
Mr. J. M. DICK 
(Editor of the “ Football Evening News,” and a fearless 
and impartial critic of the professional game). 


My experience is that professional football has done 
a Hip deal towards tha sobriety of the people. 

tt must necessarily do so, seeing that it takes them 
away from the public-housa for at least two or three 
hours on Saturday afternoons. 

I do not Se professional football as a force work- 


ing on be 

of temper- 

ance, but it 

could be 80 3 

if properly ° 

organi a ee 


The Very Rev. Father FRANCIS HAYS 


(The well-known Founder and President of the World's 
Latholic Temperance Crusade, and i whom 
Pope Leo XIII. conferred the title of “ The Apostle 


of Temperance”). 


Ir fourteen years’ work in the temperance cause 
amongst our people in England and in the British 
colonies entitles me to express an opinion, I should 
certainly say that professional footballers are quite 
justified in their claim that football promotes temper- 
ance amongst the working men. 

Whilst working in two large Midland cities I came 


mee number 
and, after the | 


Conway 
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in contact with working-people, who frequentl: 

1 pee tering erence tn, grobliesHonsa, but 
who, subsequent to taking an interest in football 
spent the three or four hours at their disposal in 


journeying to and from the fiélds and watching the 


game. The wives and children prefer 

to see husbands and fathers fone to 

see the football, rather than frequent- : 

ing the public-houses, because it often : 

means more money for clothes and bet ad 
The CHIEF CONSTABLE OF SHEFFIELD 
{Is brief, but to the pont), 
Yes. All open-air sporte do.. 


Sunday dinner. 


Mr. JOHN TURNER RAE 
(Secretary, Mational Temperance League). 


I am quite of opinion that football is conducive to 
temperance habits. 

This view was emphatically expressed in a ecnfer- 
ence of temperance officials last year in a discussion 
on, “Sport as an Aid to Temperance.” 

‘in conversation with members of adult schools and 
P.S:A.’s, in the North and Midlands, I have heard 
the same opinion expressed, and it has been con- 
firmed by observation of the crowds coming towards 
town from suburban League matches. 

The proportion who bombard the coffee-houses, or 
who hurry homewards without drinking, compares 
favourably with the number who now frequent 
public houses. 

The tendency would appear to be, on the whole, 
towards greater temperance among those interested in 


doubt 
sport, no dou 


views as totheaction 
of alcohol on tissue. 

Wrrsess: “I seed 'im ’oldin’ ‘er down, an) 
‘er abart the ’ead with a poker, your worship.” 

Magistrate: “And what did you do?” 

Witness: “I arsked im wot ’e was a-doin’ of.” 

—srteo—- 

“Trey treated me so handsomely at the farewell 
banquet last night,” said Mr. Barnes Tormer, “that 
I assured them I would come back very soon.” 

“Yes,”: said Mr. Pepprey, “so Crittick told me. 
But he said otherwise the affair was very pleasant.” 

et fees 


“Ayree all, the sum of human happiness may be 
totalled up in three words,” said she. 

“What on earth are they?” inquired her partnerin 
life’s joys and sorrows. 

“T love you.” 

“Oh, I thought you meant, ‘Pay to bearer.’” 


ret § 


FRIGHTFUL ORDEALS OF STEEPLE: 
JACKS. 

Turney has recently been quite an epidemic of 
accidents amongst steeplejacks, the last fatal one 
being at Bradford a few days 4g0, when a man nam 
fell 170 feet from the top of a stack which 
he was repairing. ; 

This particular mishap was due to the snappinz of 
part of a ladder, a most unasual occurrence. As 4 
general rule, a “ jack’s” gear is perfect in its trust 
worthiness, such fatalities as do occur being due to 
outside causes. 

The rotten overhanging coping of a chimney, {ct 
instance, loosened by the jarring of the hammerin2z 
for the ascent. may 


“atin? 
non 


necessary to fix the laddert i 
collapse, and descend in an avalanche of bricks ant 
mortar on the unfortunate men’s heads. This 1s & 


far from uncommon occurrence. 


(1h 

Or a man may be working on top of a lise 
chimney; that is to say, one from underneath which 
the fires have not been drawn, when he is suddenly 
missed. In such a case his mates know oly ‘£0 


certainly what has happened. He has been suddenly 
belched from the mouth 
of the shaft, and has tumbled headlong down 
interior, to be presently incinerated in the furnac’* 


far below. 

Wind, too, is an enemy to be dreaded. A Se 
short, share puffs, that will hardly be felt on the 
ground, will set some shafts rocking like 4 child's 
Woe be to the man, who, in such an 


dangers, there are others that no human foresizht can 
guard against. For example, 
repaired the Nelson Column, had 
through being attacked by a swarm of bees, which ha 
made their home in the interior 
tower at Culmstock, in Devonshire. 


Sweet is the day whereon we draw our screw, And eweet the pipe of fragrant 'baccy, too—— 
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Desrire all that has been written about Sherlock Holmes 
and the faculty of acute observation, it ie nevertheless 
rarely possible in real life to read the inward truth by 
cnewaed wate Nature herself cunningly contrives excep- 
tions to every rule. There are strong men with wea 
faces, weak men with prone faces, villains with the eyes 
of a dove, and saints with villain stamped on every feature. 

The Mortimer Chambers affair of the Antoinette neck- 
lace, one of the ue exeliéng obese Foss ever had, was a 
case in point, where the ‘outward appearances were 60 
snlalsading that even Inspector Daly admitted that the 
little man was justified in all he didi . 

Foss was passing Mortimer Chambers one fresh, brisk 
morning at t end of July, and London wes ae busy as 
usual, ite the fact that the were talking of an 
unprecedented holiday exodus. He was loafing, as was bis 
constant habit now, eyeing everybody, and as he passed 
the entrance to Mortimer Chambers, a block of buildings in 
cne of those narrow streets leading to a highway across the 
‘Thames, his attention was attracted by two suspicious- 
looking men who drew up at the edge of the pavement in a 
four-wheel cab. : : 

They were evidently both foreign in appearance— 
one undoubtedly Hebraic, the other a keen-faced indi- 
vidual, sandy-haired, about fifty, with battered-looking 
cheeks and a wrinkled neck. It was the thin man who 
attracted his attention first. He might have been any- 
thing—rich or poor, honest or dishonest, a lawyer or a 
trader, a weary clerk or a close-fisted employer. It was ro 

ood looking at his sleeves for shiny cuffs, at his boots for 
surrey mud, at his fingers for ink-stains, or his nose for 
marks of spectacles in the Sherlock Holmes method. He 
was quite nondescript, and! carried a small brown bag. 
But his glance was quick and furtive, like a man accus- 
tomed to watch those close at hand cautiously, like a 
criminal in the habit of looking a great deal behind him. 

His companion was of a more florid type, middle-aged, 
inclining to stout, with a hook nose and alll- 
embracing Oriental eyes—a face that could be calm and 
sleepy, but capable of great animation under excitement, 
as Foss was soon to realise. 

The men dismounted from their cab and stood at the 
entrance to the chambers talking, and Foss as he passed 
noted some of the names on the brass plates in the arched 
doorway. He might have gone on without troubling 
further about the suspicious-looking individuals if his eyo 
had not caught the names of “Cohen and Stern, Diamond 
Merchants,” on a brass plate in the entry. 

At the third time of passing the watchful Foss saw that 
the sandy man was left alone, standing in the opening ; the 
four-wheel cab had moved a few doors down, and the 
Jewish man was gone upstairs. The man’s eyes 
were roving everywhore; he looked at Mr. Foes—one 
rlance at his clothes, a second at the big diamond pin in 
tis necktie, and then at his face. But Foss was staring 
at the sky, and walking at such a businesslike pace that 
he was soon forgotten. He returned on the other side of 
the road, just in time to see the Jewish man come down- 
stairs, say a few words to his companion, make a sign to 
the four. wheel cab driver, and go into a tobacconist’s four 
doors up. The cabman was a villainous-looking rascal, 
and merely nodded in answer to their — signs. 

Thore was nothing unusual in all this, no one but 
Foss would have bothered any further. He was, indeed, 
about to pass om, when a hansom cab containing a highly- 
coloured, overdressed, handsome woman, gowned in an 
aggressive shade of pale biue, with a huge plume of ostrich 
feathers of the same hue, dashed up to the door of 
Mecrtimer Chambers and the lady alighted. She was 
flurried and excited; the red patches on her cheeks were 
not due entirely to She glanced up at the clock 
which is in the centre of Mertimer Chambers, and sprang 
hurriedly from the cab before it quite stopped. No hesi- 
tation, no examination of the names on the brass plates; 
she evidently knew the place well and hurried upstairs. 

ie man on the driver's seat of the four-wheel cab was 
excited. Ho craned his neck and showed signs of recog- 
nition of the lady, fidgeted, and strained to get a peep at 
the men in the tobacconist’s shop. His whip was ready 
poised to make a signal, but they were against the counter, 
with their backs to the door, choosing cigars with the 
deliberation of connoisseurs. 

Scarcely two minutes elapsed before the lady came down, 
looking ‘mach relieved, and, as Foss thought, very 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “ The 
Splendid 


[The hero of this novel and original 
series of complete stories is Mr. Paul 
Foss, an idler and mystery - monger, in 
whom inquisitiveness has become an all- 
absorbing hobby. He is obsessed with a mania 
for reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of 
strangers he passes in the streets, and shadows 
interesting passers-by whose personalities 
excite him, spying out their business, grave 
and gay, 
process stumbling on some amazing mysteries, 
crimes, comedies, and tragedies. Each story 
narrates a distinct adventure, and the reader 
can begin with any one of the series without 
reference to the others,] 


THE ANTOINETTE 


the two men 
emerged from the 
tobacconist’s, and 
the driver of the 
four-wheeled vehicle 
signalled to the stout 
man excitedly, point- 
ing to the retreat- 
ing hansom. One 
word, inaudible to 
Foss, passed  be- 
tween them, and the 
men were flung into 
a sudden state of 
excitement, The 
stout one dashed his 
newly-lighted cigar 
into the gutter wiih 
an exclamation of 
rage aud tore 
towards the door of 
the cab. His com- 
panion clutched his 
arm, pointed to the 
horse, aud evidently 
NECKLACE. remarked that a 

four - wheeler was 
slow, upon which the excited man rushed to the 
adjoining cab rank and hailed a hansom, dancing with 
impatience. 

y his loose it was plain that he was ordering the 
driver to follow the haneom with the lady in it, and, from 
the look of satisfaction on the face of the driver, a big 
fee was offered if the pursuit proved successful. 

Away went the vehscls like mad. Foss could not wait to 
reason whether there was anything out of the common in 
all this commotion. His heart thumped, his blood raced, 
and hie detective soul was awake. Into the second cab on 
the rank he sprang, and gave his orders : 

“ After that cab with the men in it. Never leave them. 
T'll make it worth your while. I’m a detective.” 

The man went his task leisurely enough, but was 
sufficiently experienced to soon come nearly level with his 

uarry. The three cabs went through the ever-increasing 
traffic of Ludgate Hill and Cheapside towards the Bank, 
down King William Street, and on to London Bridge. 
Here the stoppages were many, but the lady in the first 
cab seemed to be favoured by the traffic constables, and got 
through again and again. She was nearly lost to sight, 
and the men following showed frantic excitement by stand- 
ing on the footboard, clutching the brass rail of the dash- 
board, and saying incoherent things ta the policemen and 
urging their driver to take moro risks. 

@ was really exciting, and Foss in his cab stuck fast 
as glue. His jehu was a genius, and squeezed through 
the traffio like a cat through pea sticks. 

The lady was taken over London Bridge. This pogecstt 
a railway, and the railway at London Bridge suggested the 
Continent. Sure enough, that was the lady's destination. 


Coward,” etc. 


honest and dishonest, and in the 


triumphant. Shere- | Mortimer Chambere in the four-wheel cab expecting tc 

entered her cab, | intercept or capture the tady,, ‘bul she had taken them oi! 

TO ke sharply to the | their guard and had fled to ce. Undoubtedly she had 
iver, aud away | taken comething with her, something of great value. Thi: 

they went. idea was at hened by the expression of despair on the 

At that moment | Jewish gentleman’s face. He beat the air and stampe 


junction of the road. The delay was so maddening 
that the excited pursuers could not restrain their im- 
patience. They sprang from the cab and ran through the 
station yard, hoping to save time, but only arrived at the 
entrance for the Folkestone trains about the same time as 
the empty cab. 

Foss unassumingly alighted, paid half-a-crown to his 
driver, and, without seeming to run, kept paca with the 
pursuing husbands, lovers, creditors, or victims, which- 
ever the gentlemen were. 

They were just in time, on arriving et a certain barrier 
to which the stout man went without hesitation, to see the 
lady’s blue dress fluttering along the platform hundreds of 
yards away. The guard was waving his flag, and the lady 
was almost pushed into the moving train. The Folkestone 
express steamed out while the gasping, breathless pursuer 
of the lady walked up and down in despair recovering his 
equilibrium. 

Foss had a few moments in which to think out the 
probabilities. 

His first impression was that the men had come to 
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his big, flat feet and slapped his trouser-pocket almos: 
pathetically. 

There was another theory. Perhaps the men had cone 
in the four-wheeler to help the lady, and she had done the 
theft alone. Perhaps all three belonged to a gang. Per 
haps—there was no end to his speculations. nd, as 
usual, he inclined to a criminal rather than a domesti: 
explanation of the affair. 

men talked cogerly, but the sandy man did not 
seem so excited. He took his gesticulating friend to the 
time-tables on the board, and their fingers went up and 
down the columns; while Foss, apparently interested in 
other trains, ran his finger up ad down a neighbouring 
bill and lietened. 

From the few words he caught he learned that Boulogn- 
was the lady’s destination—Boulogne, that natural harbou: 
of ref , absconding creditors, forgers, and gambler: 
In Foss's eyes Boulogne was scarcely respectablo. 

The sandy-haired man, who seemed to havea level head. 
pronounced the time-tables hopeless, and carried his friend 
off to a restaurant across the station yard. Here they 
secnred a Bradshaw, and came to a rapid decision, whic: 
ended in a rush for a cab, a perpetual consultation 0: 
watches, and an obvious attempt to catch another train fo: 
the Continent from another station. The lady was t: 
be followed mercilessly. The sandy-haired man persiste’ 
that there was plenty of time, but his companion require! 
a great deal of soothing in his despair, and they went off 
with Foss prepared to follow anywhere. And as his cal 
bowled along he kept repeating to himself over and over 
pa : “Coben and Stern, diamond merchants; Cohen and 

This was a diamond mystery. Untess he was muc}, 
mistaken, the lady had committed a theft epelars and 
had fled with the “swag,” leaving her comrades in the 
lurch. That was the eomatroction be put upon it, for he 
distinctly remembered the lady stuffing something into a 
little satchel as she came down the stairs beaming witl. 
triumph. The men were not detectives, or they would not 
have gone so unerring} 
prepared to follow to 
mystery solved. o 

e ° 


The Folkestone boat reached Boulogne a few minutes 
late, and on the voyage over the anxious pursuers con 
pie jamme Bradshaw and talked in an undertone, 
evi ly planning a ly return journey. 

On ending, the anes , who spoke == fluently. 
made a number of inquiries of and drivers of hote! 
"buses, and eventually received some information, which 
Foss saw him write down in his pocket-book. His next 
step was to engage a votture, which was driven to a Tow oj 
prosperous-looking houses facing the front, where therc 
were apartments a lower notices confronting then in every 
window. 

While eeeking some igular house the stout man 
caught sight of a girl, scbareltty an English maid, coming 
down the steps of an unpretentious baidite, He rushed 
at her, and from a convenient distance Foss saw him make 
excited signs. His hands went out and his head wagged, 
and he slapped his right-hand pocket. 

“ He's bribing the girl,” thought Foss; “that at least is 
obvious.” 

After a few minutes’ talk the girl ran back into the 
house, and the stout man joined his sandy-haired com- 
panion, who was waiting in the voiture. They now 
seemed to be on a fair way to success, for their faces 


in pursuit; therefore Foss wa: 
ce, if necessary, and see the 


beamed, and the stout man mopped his brow, upon which 
stood glistening drops of perspiration. 

aon station is oe ge fe Foss; “they have 
arrived at a crisis. Everything depends upon the girl.” 

They had not long to waite She relied thet ‘with 
something clasped in her right hand, which she placed in 
the stout man’s palm. His fingers closed over it with an 
exclamation of joy, while the girl beamed, apparently 
much gratified to have been the instrument of such joy. 
Yet the men scarcely threw another word at her, and paid 
no money. They hurried back to the pier, talkinz 
volubly and looking at their watches. 

“They've got it.* A diamond!” thought Foss. “It 
might be a packet of them. It was big, and that silly gir] 
didn’t know what she was giving them. They told her a 
plausible tale, and she fell into their trap. Their haste to 
be off was a sure indication of their guilt.” 

Foss was now convinced that he must not leave his 
qual for a sinzle instant. Dut at the pier he nearly 
lest them in his difficulty about a ticket. He had no word 
of French to help him, but the officials fortunately knew 
enough English. He just caught the Folkestone boat, 
and settled himself on board in a deck chair near the two 
men. During the passage across he watched the thieves’ 
faces with growing interest. Their anxiety had changed 
to self-congratulation; they laughod, and even the sandy 
man’s face wrinkled in smiles. They went below for 
refreshment. and the stout man raised his glass for a toast, 
slapping his pocket the moment after—the pocket which 
contained the bulky packet given him by the girl. It 
made his trousers bulge 6n his short, fat thigh, and Foss 
in imagination saw himeelf making a dive for ‘that pocket 
the moment a policeman’s hand closed upon the rascal's 
wrist. He had resolved to call in his friend Daly, as 
usual, for he could arrest no man alone, nor eo much as 
hold up his hand to intercept the flight of the bizgest 
scoundrel unhung without the authority of the police. 

On board he wrote a telegram to Daly : 

“Be at Charing Cross meet six o'clock train from 
Folkestone. Bring handcuffs.” 

The final words were sufficient to indicate to Daly that 
something more than usual was afoot. 

The two men had an agreement by this time. Dalv had 
sufficient appreciation of Foss's ability to be quite willing 
to accept the credit of all his triumphs and disclaim 


—Welcome fair maidene of attractive mien, More welcome still the ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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tis failures, which, as was obvious, must always be as 
two to one. 

After reading the message Daly pocketed the handcuffs 
with a’smile in which there was some amusement and seb 
out for Charing Cross, yawning wearily on the way. He 
was alert enough when the train steamed in, and joined 
Foss without any more greeting than the simple question : 
“Where?” : 

Foss pointed to the two men going ahead with the little 
wn bag. 

“ What's their game?” 

“ Diamonds.” 

“ Are you sure? ” . 

“J think so. The short, stout man has them in his 
pocket. Mind they don’t spot you talking to me. They're 
mae to take a cab, We'll follow, and lll explain on the 

Although it was nearly dark and most of the offices in 
Mortimer Chambers were closed, the suspects drove there 
and disappeared up the staircase, Foss and: Daly following 
as close a6 they dared. cee disappeared into the offices 
of Cohen and Stern, using a key which did not seem to fit 
nicely. 

“A skeleton key,” whispered Foss. 

Daly, as he lay on the stairs hushed him down with an 
impatient gesture, and the nioment the door closed behind 
the rascals. rushed up to the door and put his eye to the 
keyhole. He saw lights flash out within, but could detect 
no more. 

“We must get a look into that place somehow,” he 
whispered. “I'll stay here. You go down and see where 
the basement leads to. Find out if there's a back exit, or 
any window overlooking these premises ; look for shadows 
on the blinds.” 

Foss reported in a few minutes that the basement led 
to a little yard at the back, where there was a bi dustbin 
and a telescopic window-cleaning ladder chained to the 


wall. 

Daly brightened at the mention of the ladder, and, 
teaving Foss to explain to any interfering housekeeper who 
might appear, wrenched the ladder from its fastenings, 
pushed it up to its full height and set it up against the 
wall under the back window of Cohen and Stern’s offices. 
There was a light going, and the blind was drawn down 
to within an inch of the window-sill. Daly, by standing 
on the top rung of the ladder and clinging by his 
finger-tips to the stone ledge of the window could just 
get his eyes level with the slit uncer the blind. 

He caw two men in a corner of the room with a bunch of 
keys opening a safe. At that instant the top rung of the 
ladder creaked dangerously, and Daly descended to save 
himself from a broken neck. 

He waa satisfied with what he hae seen; but the news 
excited Foss to a pitch of uncontrollable activity which 
irritated Daly. 

“Shut up, you fool; keep quiet! Come with me round 
to the front. I’m going up to demand admittance. The 
tig move is best when you're dealing with men like 
t! rad 

They were standing now on the ground floor, opposite 
the open door leading to the strect. People were 
passing in a continuous stream, and a cab stopped at the 
kerb, an extremely smart calf, with the smartest of drivers. 
4 tall, pompous, broad-shouldered man, elderly and of 
nilitary appearance, stepped out. 

Daly started, and his astonishment was so obvious that 


gly. 

“Stand back,” said Daly ; “that’s Morgan Pierpont, the 
millionaire.” 

The man of wealth stood in the entry staring at the 
vwrass plates, and running his umbrella point over them 
until he struck “ Cohen and Stern, Diamond Merchants.” 

“He's going up,” whispered Foss. “What does it 
:nean ? ey may murder him.” 

“You're right.” 

Daly went forward and saluted respectfully. “ Excuse 
ed Mr. Pierpont, but are you going up to Cohen and 
Stern's?” 

“Tam,” replied the American. “Who are you? I guess 
y6a're a detective. I remember face.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Pierpont. ould it be presuming. to 
ask your business with Cohen and Stern?” 

“Tt would. But I suppose you've got your reasons. 
Chey’ve offered me the Antoinette pekince, which I’m 
d But why are you here? Aren't they all 


“Do you know the firm personally?” 

“No; the deal was by letter. But I have an appoint- 
ment for this hour to the minute. If there’e anythin 
arong tell me, and quick. I'm due at the docks in hal 
wa hour, and I can’t wait.” 

Foss looked uneasy, and Daly scratched his nose thought. 
tally. Here was a difficulty. Cohen and Stern, diamond 
merchants, were in communication with a millionaire con- 
erning a diamond necklace, and they were here to kee 
‘heir appointment. They had entered their chambers wi 
s key and opened their burglar-proof safe in the same 
manner. What was there wrong in that? There was 
nothing unusual in their being in their offices after dark if 
vhey were expecting a client. 

“Is this one of your mare's nests?” asked Daly sotto 
roce of Foss. 

“We ought to go up with the gentleman,” replied Foss; 


. ‘if there’s anything fishy going on he'll be safer with us.” 


“Good idea. Do you mind our accompanyi ou, sir, 
1s your ecrvants, or friends, or anything you like. We 
aspect something peculiar about Cohen nt Stern.” 

“By all means,” replied the American with the greatest 
‘angfroid. “If there’s mischief afoot I'd rather have the 
lice in front of me than bebind. I didn’t say I was 
oming alone, but I dare say they guessed it. Anyway, I 
vant that necklace.” 

He mounted the stairs without further parley, and they 
sHowed. The knock at the door was answered by the 
indy-haired man, who beamed and bowed, threw wide the 
‘sor, and invited the callers to enter. The presence of 
-aree people did not disconcert him in any way. They oll 


increasing every minute. Everyth 


over wit 
for me, just in time to enable us to rush back and 
by the [Folkestone train. 
everything in order. If I thadn’t gone across, the necklace 
would have been locked up in that safe so securely that 
nothing short of dynamite would have got it out. It’s a 
burglar-proof safe, sir, the second one I’ve had since I’ve 
been in business. The first came to grief through losing 
keys, and the men were a week frying to get it open. It 
had to be blasted at last. But there, I’m talking about 
my own affairs and forgetting that you're in a hurr 


peesed to aii inner room, where Mr. Cohen, the stout 
gentleman, was sitting at a desk. He, too, rose and bowed 


uiously. 

“ Have you the necklace!” asked the millionaire cartly, 
without any explanation of the ence of his companions. 

“We have, sir. Will you be seated? Very glad to see 
you, Mr. Pierpont, bat we have narrowly escaped missing 
the deal. You said I must be here to the minute, and in 
order to do that I’ve had to travel to France and back in 
record time.” 

“For the necklace!” asked the big man. 

“Ah, it was stolen,” murmured Foss, whose anxiety was 
ing was so normal. 

“No, sir, not for the necklace, but for my keys. My 
family were going to ne, and we packed up and 
I had all the keys of the trunks on my bunch. 
Having to meet you here, air, I arranged for my wife to 
go on in advance, and romised that before she went I 
would give her the tamil keys. In my hurry to get to 
business I clean forgot all about it. What should she do 
but rush on here in a cab, with only a few minutes to 
catch her train, fly into my office, bully my clerk, take 
away my keys, and tear off again to London rid ge.” 

Daly looked at Foss, who shrank to half his size. 

“My cabman, who drives me to the office every day, 
saw her, and told me of her visit. I knew at once what 


she had come for, and I was off after her like a detective. 


She had taken the key of the safe as well, and I arrived at 
Londen Bridge in time to watch the train going out of the 
station. There was nothing for it but to follow, and, 


what was woree, I didn’t know where she was going to 
stay in Boulogne. My partner here, who ought to have 
been a policeman—he really ought, sir—thought it all out 


for me, and we traced her by the aid of porters and 


luggage men to her rooms in Boulogne, only to find that 
she had gone out shopping; but our maid, who had ieee 
E om 

here 


her, knew where the keys were, and got 


And here we are, sir, with 


“T am,” replied the American. .““ Where’a the iach ince? 


If it’s like the drawing you sent along, and you guarantee 
it genuine, I'll take it.” I've got my cheque-book.” 


Daly bent over to Foss, who was sitting on the edge of a 


chair, perceptibly shrinking with nervous humiliation, and 
whispered laconically : e 


“ You'd better clear.” 
Fors took his hat quietly, crept to the door, and slid 


through. He crawled down the stairs like a worm—at 
least, he felt like one—and would have been thankful if 
anybody had trodden on him, so complete was his collapse. 


He resolved never to act again in a hurry, and 


strengthened it by an oath. But. like many other resolves, 
it was bound to be broken. 
chastened, and he crept home to Brixton, wondering if, 
after all, he had really discovered his metier, Did 
nature intend him for a detective, or did she merely design 
him for a common or garden fool? 


For the moment he was 


Another of Mr, Poss’ Adventures will be related 
next week, 


a 
ROUGH ON THE JUDGE. 
A Bartisn judge in India, an expert on the type- 


writer, used it for the taking of judicial notes. 


The machine was taken into court, when a certain 


novelty was imparted to the proceedings by the clink 


of the keys and the tinkle of the bell. The native 
prisoner was found guilty and sentenced. 
Promptly he appealed, on the ground that. imstead 


of listening to the evidence, the judge had whiled 


away his time by playing on a musical instrument. 


“Youne man,” said her father, “I don’t want you 
to be too attentive to my daughter.” 

“Why—er—really,” stammered the young man, “T 
had honed to marry her some——” 

“Exactly, and I’d like to have you marry her, but 
if you're too attentive to her you won't have money 


enough to do it.” 


_——te 


A courte of pitmen up in London for a holiday 
halted in front of a brass plate fixed on the front 
door of a house, whereon was inscribed in bold 
characters the word, “Chiropodist.” 

“Chirrupodist!” remarked one of them perplexedly. 
“What's that?” 

“Why.” replied his companion, “a chirrupodist ia 
a chap that teaches canaries to whistle.” 


a Pl 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 

Tue country solicitor had not a brain of the most 
intelligent order, and was somewhat absent-minded 
into the bargain; and by the time he arrived in 
London on important business he had clean forgotten 
the name of the client he had come to town to see. 
So he wired to his partner: “What is our client’s 
name?” 

For ninety minutes he waited patiently for a reply. 
Then a messenger boy brought him the expected 


“Walter Brown. Yours is William 


‘Trty [)Resses 


hall audiences now expect the best in the way of < 
mounting and dressing, and it pays to give it thom. 


on Wednesday and she’d 
you ever saw—black and y low,” and so they compare 
notes and decide to come again and see what I shail 
be wearing next time. 


FoR One Sone oA 
Oh ae 


And2Other Interest- 
ing Confessions. 


*h 
MILLIE HYLTON, 
[Pretty and talented member of a pretty and talented 


family; her four systers are known to fame as Letty Lind 
‘Adelade Astor, Lydia Flopp, and Fanny Dango. Misa 
Hylton sprang into popularity with her inimitable ren. 
dering a The Rowdy Dowdy Boys” and “Linger 
Longer, 
public.) 


0,” and has ever since been a darling of the 


_ 


Yes, it is quite true that I have returned to tha 


London music-halls, after touring in Mr. Pupp'e uf 
Ippleton, with thirty new dresses for one sone —“ Meet 
Me Under the Golden Dome,” and with almost ay 
many more delightful “vanities” from Bon! &:.:¢+ 
and Paris for my other song “If I Hadn’t Peon 
Lady-like.” But thirty new dresses for the “Gulden 
Dome” alone!—I do not exaggerate by one flounce. 


Of course, I don’t wear them all in the same oveninz, 


for I am no Fregoli in frocks—no, I wear thea in 
turn, or out of turn, according to the de rative 
needs and my own moods of the moment. 


Still, it docs seem a lot of money and dress to spend 


on one song. Why do I do it? 


1 CAN'T SING IN AN UGLY FROCK. 
Well, in the first place, because it pays. Music- 


10 


Then women now form a considerable proportion ct 


music-hall audiences, and I nced hardly say that Why 
are interested in dress. 
want to appear conceited, I havo a reputation for 
dressing well, and women come to see me expecting 
to find something new and pretty in the way ci 
feminine frippery, and it wouldn’t do to disappvin 
them, would it? 


Moreover, though 1 den'r 


A third point—my thirty dresses make people tall: 


and want to come again. One woman will say to 
another : 
and she was wearing the loveliest dream of pink anl 
cream.” 


“T saw Millie Hylton on Tuesday nicht 


“Are you sure?” says the other, “for I saw her 
ot on the sweetest thing 


But even if it were not.sound policy to be extrara- 


gant in dress for the stage, I should still spend a 
large proportion of my salary on dressing my sus. 


For although, curiously enough, I am not ver; fond 


of dress off the stage, of course I like to look nice. 
But I don’t live for my wardrobe alone. “t7-9 
costumes are something of a 
have been ever since as a child of four I mad» mr 
début in a pantomime in Birmingham. 


assion with me, ui 


I am eure I couldn’t sing a song properly if T hal 
to do it in an ugly or ill-fitting frock, and to me it is 
a labour of love to see that my costumes are as perfect 


in detail as it is possible to make them. 


And this is true not only of frocks, but of bes’s 
costumes, of which I have worn many. When T sau 


the “Rowdy Dowdy Boys,” I had a lovely boy’s dress. 
and everybody said that my breeches were tights. But 
they weren’t, they were real breeches, only so Ct 


quisitely made that they fitted as clos2ly as tizhts. 
SIR ARTHUR'S COMPLIMENT. 

My breeches, indeed, if you won’t think me ind: ieata 
in alluding to such a subject, are famous, and T have 
had scores of letters from young men asking for ths 
name of my breeches-maker, but that is a secret I 
have always carefully preserved. 

Of course, I don’t say that dresses, however beantiful, 
will atone for indifferent work, or make a bad sens 
“go,” but they are a great help towards puttin your 
audience, more especially the feminine part threvf, 
in a sympathetic frame of mind. : 

But, as I say, fine feathers won’t maka 2 hal song 
“go.” I have spent as much as £200 on moun sy and 
dressing a song, and it has failed. 

The only thing, however, that one can Say with 
certainty about the public’s taste is that it is un 
certain. For example, I felt sure that the “ Rowdy 
Dowdy Boys” would be a failure—when I first real 
it, it seemed too awfully silly for anything. 

Yet it was one of my greatest successes, and Il 
directly to my engagement to play “Don Juan” at 
the Gaiety Theatre, where I sang “Linxcr Lon? 
Loo,” which Mr. Sidney Jopes had specially written 
for me. 

I shall never forget my début at the Gaiety, thouch, 
paradoxically, I don’ remember much about it. 
seemed to be in a dream, from which I only awaken | 
to find Sir Arthur Sullivan shaking me by the !:and, ant 
telling me that I had the “most pathetic littic voice 
h_ tad ever heard, 


a compliment of 
which I have 


. wom 
always been very ty thee Lee = 


proud. 


How doth the little busy b-ec. a0 tireless and so loyal, Put up with ite existence, since it cannot read the ROYAL ? 
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down to a farmhouse in 
the country for a week, as 
Mrs. Chorley was on a 
visit to her mother, who 
was, of course, a dear old 
lady, but hardly to 
Mr. Chorley’s taste. The 
terms at the farmhouse were very moderate, and he 
was quite satisfied with the accommodation. The only 
drawback was that his restlessly active spirit didn’t 
take kindly to a life of merely looking on. When he 
came downstairs on the second morning, he met the 
farmer, who had just returned from a tour of in- 
spection. ; . 

“TI say,” said Chorley, “isn’t there some little thing 
I could do about the place, just to help a little?” 

“Why, certainly,” replied the farmer. “We're 
jreadfully short-handed just now. How would you 
‘ike to cut up some of the mangel-wurzels for the 
sows?” 

“Suit me, first rate,” replied Chorley. “If you'll 
lend me a knife and a plate, I'll cut ‘em up out here 
ee a shady tree. It’s too hot to remain indoors 
‘o-day.” 

“You come along o’ me,” said the farmer encourag- 
ingly. “You got a lot to learn about farmin’, I can 
seo that. We cuts up the mangel-wurzels in the barn. 
You have to have a machine for a job o’ that sort.” 

Chorley followed the farmer to one of the barns, 
where a labourer was pitchforking the mangel-wurzels 
into a machine that looked like a huge coffee mill. 

“You can go and start work in the orchard, Bob,” 
said the farmer, addressing the labouring man. 
“This gentleman here’s goin’ to do the mangels for 
us.” 

“I suppose you call ‘em ‘mangels’ on account of 
the cutting machine,” observed Chorley brightly. 
He was feeling unusually cheerful that morning. “It 
does look something like a mangling job, doesn’t it?” 

The farmer looked thoughtful for a minute. Then 
he said, as he tapped the machine with his nubbly 
finger: “This ain’t a mangle. These are what we 
call mangels—short for mangel-wurzels.” And while 
he was speaking he picked up one of the tubers and 
showed it to Chorley in support of his assertion. 

“TI know,” said Chorley. “I was only making a 
litle joke.” 

The farmer looked thoughtful again. “I dessay 
you're right,” he said gravely, “but what we want 
is to get these here mangels sliced up for the cows. 
We don’t get much time for jokin’ in these parts.” 
Saying which, the farmer turned sharply on his heel, 
evidently satisfied that a gratuitous attempt had been 
made to heap ridicule upon him. 

Chorley threw off his coat, and gripped the handle 
at once. After two or three turns he was a little 
disappointed to find that the job was not quite such 
an easy one as he had bargained for. At the end of 
five minutes he had a pain in the back bigger than 

ou could 

ave covered 
with one 
hand. He 
therefore 
sat down for 


tion. Just 
then the 


“ Got’em all 
done? That’s 
aiok work.” 
" d then, as 
e came 
He grew positively giddy. farther 
, in, he ex- 
claimed: “Why, you've only just started the job. 
There's an hour’s good work there.” 
» fact is,” explained Chorley, rising to his 
feet with an obvious effort, “it’s a rather harder 


The Battle of Waterloo was fought on June 18th, 1815. 
September 2laet, 1906, price 4d. 


Mr. Chorley Becomes a 
Farmer's Boy. 
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job than I anticipated. It’s made my 
k ache already. Couldn’t you give 
me something easier P” 

“What d'yer mean — something 
easier?” queried the farmer, bluntly, as 
his bulgy neck began to purple up a 
little. “This is about the easiest job on 
the farm. Is this the joke you were 
talking about juet now? Because, I can 
tell you straight, it don’t pay to make 
an April fool o’ me.” 

‘“No, no, no,” protested Chorley 
hurriedly. ‘ You're quite——” 
“Very well, then,” interrupted the 

farmer. “You slip into it as you 
promised. ,There’s nobody else to do 
it, because I’ve sent the man over to 
the other side o’ the farm, and the 


By ARNOLD COLSWORTHY. cows I be getting hungry in a 
minute. 
Cnorter had gone| Chorley heaved a sigh and flung himself at the 


wheel once more as the farmer departed wrathfully. 
The pain in his back grew larger and fiercer every 
minute, and, whenever he stopped for a moment's rest, 
he had to hang on to the side of the barn, in order 
to pull himself out straight again. He turned tho 
handle till the perspiration trickled down his face 
and he grew positively giddy. During one of his 
intervals of rest, which grew more frequent by 
degrees, a sturdy-looking boy, with an Irish terrier 
at his heels, came and stood at the barn door and 
looked on. Chorley, in his despair, promptly offered 
the boy a shilling to finish the task, as he did not 
like facing the farmer again till the mangels had all 
been chopped. The boy was no more than five 
minutes completing the work, and, as he pocketed 
the shilling, he seemed to have come to the conclusion 
that Chorley had strange ideas as to the value of 
labour in the country. 

“T 3s’ , mister, you ain’t used to farm work, 
hey?” he said at length. . 

“No,” replied Chorley, “I’m down here for a holi- 
day, but, of course, I like to learn all I can.” As he 
spoke he walked along beside the boy, and looked 
about for a shady spot, where it was his intention to 


The poor thing would never smile again. 


lie down for a while and rest his aching back. A 
moment later the two reached a meadow, in a distant 
part of which a flock of sheep were grazing. Chorley 
sat down under the shade of an oak tree, and gave 
a sigh of relief. 

“You got to be very careful o’ them sheep, mister,” 
said the boy with a twinkle in his eye. 

“How do you mean?” asked Chorley curiously. 
“I’m not going to hurt them.” 

“No,” agreed the boy, “but that ain’t sayin’ they 
won't “urt you. They’re a new kind, and now and 
again, when they see a stranger, as like as not they'll 
rush at him and bite him to death.” 

“Rubbish,” exclaimed Chorley, “ why——” 

“Well, all right, mister,” returned the boy, “you 
can’t say as I ain't warned you.” And he stuck his 
hands in his pockets, and whistled to his dog, and 
went off along the side of the meadow. 

It seemed to Chorley that he had never heard any- 
thing so ridiculous as the suggestion of sheep attack- 
ing anybody. He eat and looked at them with half- 
closed eyes as they browsed peacefully, and couldn't 
imagine thom as being in any way aggressive. He 
did not see the sturdy-looking boy artfully incircling 
the flock of sheep, so as to get nicely behind them. 
Neither did he see the boy, at just the right moment, 
send his dog scampering into the midst of the flock. 
What Chorley did seo was that all at once the sheep 
raised their heads, and then came tearing madly in 
his direction. 

He never doubted for s moment that they were 
after him. He gave a cry of despair and scrambled 
to his feet, dimly trying to imagine how much there 
would be left of him if all the infuriated animals 
decided to bite him in turn, and he also wondered 
how it would feel to be bitten in about fifteen places 
at the same moment. 
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In a perfect agony of panic he bolted at full speed 
out of the meadow, and plunged blindly into the 


The farmer emerged with Chorley’s bag and umbrella. 


farmyard, where he fell right in the midst of @ litter 
of young pigs. The little porkers scattered to the 
right and left with excusable cries of alarm. That 
is, they all scattered except one. That one, some- 
how, ran in the wrong direction, and was underneath 
Chorley as he came down with a crash. 

Chorley shuddered as he felt the unhappy porker 
Squeedge under him. And, as he struggled to his 
feet and surveyed the damage, he could not disguise 
from himself the fact that the poor thing would never 
smile again. At the same moment the farmer came 
up hurriedly. 

“Bless my soul,” he gasped, “what are you up to 


now?” 
“It’s—the—sheep,” panted Chorley, pointing 
behind him. “They chased me—across the meadow— 


and, if I hadn’b run hard—I should have got pretty 
badly bitten. You oughtn’t to keep things like——” 

“Here, half a minute, half a minute,” interrupted 
the farmer sternly. “Is this another ‘joke’ or what? 
Because, if it is, I don’t mind tellin’ you that it’s 
gone about as far as I can stand it.” . 

“T don’t know what you mean,” protested Chorley 
indignantly. “Do you suppose I should say the sheep 
had_ chased me if they hadn’t?” 

“Well,” replied the farmer, indicating his horse- 
whip, “if you was twenty years younger I’d show you 
what I mean—with this. But, as it is, I'll just ask 
you to pack up your things and go. I can’t afford 
to have my sheep chased and my pigs killed as you're 
doin’ it, and it'll be cheaper for me to lose your 
a 
“Oh, I'll go quickly enough,” retorted Chorley, as 
he walked into the garden that adjoined the farm- 
yard, talking over his shoulder as he went. “My 
idea was to come down here and get a little peace 
and janiet, and to make myself useful. Instead of 
which——” 

Chorley’s little lecture was cut short abruptly at 
this point. Owing to the fact that he wasn’t looking 
where he was going, he had walked right into a 
standard rose-tree, and snapped it in half. In the 
sudden heat of the moment, the farmer dashed for- 
ward with his whip raised, but, recovering himself, 
he said sarcastically : 

“You stop here and I'll bring your things out to 
you. It'll come cheaper to me, because I can see 
this is your busy day. The station’s only a couple 
o’ miles away, and the walk there'll cool your blood 
a bit.” And, without waiting for any comment, the 
farmer strode into the house, emerging a few moments 
later with Chorley’s Gladstone bag and umbrella. As 
he pushed Chorley gently towards the gate leading to 
the road, he added: 

“Tf there’s anything missing, all I ask is that you 
won't come and fetch it yourself. Send your keeper. 


Good-day.” 
— ee fe 


“Aas!” confessed the penitent man, “in a moment 
of weakness I stole a car-load of brass fittings.” 

“In a moment of weakness?” exclaimed the judge. 
“Goodness, man! what would you have taken if you 
had yielded in a moment when you felt strong?” 


ned 
PREFERRED THE MELODEON, 

A BUSINESS man was recently proudly exhibiting a 
new typewriter to his father-in-law, who was up from 
the country on a visit. He tapped the keys for a 
minute or so to show his’ proficiency. 

“There! What do you think of that?” he asked. 

“Well,” was the rural one’s reply, “it’s a fine 
instrument, and maybe it’s 'igh-class music; but, 
bless ye, for somethin’ touchin’, you should ‘ear 
my boy Jim on 'is melodeon!” 


The Ostober ROYAL MAGAZINE is on sale on 
Remember the first date and don’t forget the se-ond. 


‘in 
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Picked Pars. 


Over-fed in Gaol. 

Inmates of the Perry County (U.S.A.) gaol are actually 
complaining that they are over-fed. They say they are 
given so much pie and cake and s0 little exercise that they 
are developing dyspepsia. 

Modest Cadgers. 

A Durham miner who came into a fortune recently has 
received a letter from a poet in London, who asked for 
£10,000 to publish his poems. Another correspondent 
applied for money with which to buy a glass eye; one wants 
a sees and cart, and a Belfast cleric requested £1,000 
for his church. 

Can't Diddle the Dentist. 

When Edward Read, of Lincoln, Nebraska, paid his 
dentist with a bogus cheque for filling three teeth with 
gold, he reckoned without his host. The dentist had him 
arrested, went to the prison with forceps, and, with the aid 
of a policeman, forcibly extracted the three teeth, and thus 
recovered his gold. 

Back to Simplicity. 

Mrs. Hetty Green, the seventy-year-oll financier, who 
recently created astonishment by leaving her humble 
quarters to take up residence in one of the most fashionable 
hotela in New York and make her débwt in society, has 
returned to the simple life in a middle-class boarding-house 
with her daughter Sylvia and her pet poodle Dewey. 


beast 


Pi Pa 

ictyre Pars. 

* 
DODGING THE WATER RATE. 

THE special water rate of 10s. per year for those using 
by most amateur gardeners. It may be avoided by 
means of the contrivance shown in the picture. One 

end of the host pipe is 
(Sa use of bath water for the 
garden being allowed) 
and the illustrated 
of the small pump and a steady flow of water is caused 
by syphonage. 
the water from any bath a few feet from the ground. 
HOW WATCH-CHAINS ARE MADE. 

AW enormous number of people possess watch-chains 
nowadays, but few could make one 
process. First procure a piece of wire 
(silver or German silver) of whatever 
thickness the chain is to be made, taking 
neatly and evenly round a lead pencil as 
many times as you require links, pulling 
out the pencil when you have finished. 
the middle, thus making the links. 

These should then be linked together 
and silver-soldered one by one. The 
if so desired, by putting the first link 
of the chain in a vice, nipping the last 
in a pair of hand vices, and giving the 


a hose-pipe for watering the garden is strongly resented 
placed in the bath (the 

attachment is fixedtotheotherend. A few applications 

OC 

for themselves. The following is the 

care that it is free from kinks. Wind it 

Then with a fretsaw cut the wire down 

links may be given an ornamental twist, 

latter a sharp turn. 


Pars about Football 


J. S. Fryer (Fulham). 
Ir is hoped and expected that J.8. Fryer, the big Fulha™ 
lkeeper, who had his forearm fractured towards the end 
of the 1907-8 seazon, will be able to play some football this 
season. If his late doings on the cricket field are any 
criterion, he has made a complete recovery, at any rate. 

Last season he was out of the game altogether, but 
although the Fulham officials knew perfectly well that he 
would be of no footballing use to the club they nevertheless 
signed him on and paid him the full maximum wage. But 
though he was not “in harness” himeelf the old Derby 
County man was, and is, so keen on his club’s welfare, that 
after the Cup victory over Manchester City, a victory which 
took the team into tho semi-final for the first time in history, 
he literally cried from joy in the dressing-room after the 
game was over! 

On his day—and consistency is one of his strong points— 
Fryer has few superiors anywhere ; and his excellent 
“style” aleers makes hia work under the bar most 
interesting and enjoyable. 


J. Parkinson (Liverpool). 

Tr is curious how at least one nasty accident seems to be 
inevitable at the beginning of every season. This year 
Blanthorne, of Newcastle United, had his leg broken in his 
elub’s firet match; last season Walton, the Chelsea back, 
met with a similar mishap, and in September 1906 Parkin- 
son, Liverpool's inside right, fell and broke his arm in 
his opening game at Woolwich. 

This accident laid Parkinson asize for practically the 
whole season, and even when he made his reappearance he 
was almost immediately hurt again. -This second accident, 
although no bones were broken, occurred in the Sheriff of 
London Shield match, between Liverpool and the Corin- 


@ 


See Footline. 
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Airship Spoons. 

Teaspoons have been made out of the aluminium frame 
of the ill-fated Zeppelin airship, and are being sold as 
souvenirs, the proceeds going to the “ Zeppelin f und.” 

Raffling the Baby. 

A baby whose mother was too poor to support it was 
raffled for ata theatre in Paris, Kentucky, and has been 
adopted by the holder of the winning number. 


League of Sporting Losers. 
A man named Wessiavski, who lost all his property at cards, 
is organising an anti-gambling league at Moscow. Only 
those who have lost at least £20 at cards are eligible for 


membership. 
It Didn’t Work. 

While Mrs. John Craveel, of Wilkesbarre, U.S.A., was 
visiting friends, a grocer, to whom she owed money, seized 
her baby for the debt. He was arrested, and ordered to 
pay £1, in addition to returning the child. 

Shifting the Cave-men. 

After an exciting battle squatters living in caves dug 
out of the earth at Stoke Heath, near Coventry, have been 
driven away by a band of youths armed with stones. The 
squatters gained a living by turning over a refuse heap, and 
their presence caused much resentment in the neighbour- 


hood. 
MUCH USED BY PLUMBERS. 

Ons of the difficulties met with in bending lead pipes 
is the liability to “kink” or flatten at the curve. 
Plumbers get over this difficulty by using the tool 
depicted by our artist. 
The “blade” part is 
formed of a strong 
spiralspring. This is 


Se NOPD Dae deD I 
pushed into the pi 
and as it ields 


RIND Hotkey 
SPRING 
slightly when forced 


in the direction in which the workman wishes to bend 


— 


‘There will be consi:erable force behind | the pipe, it prevents the flattening or “kinking ” atthe 


curve which would otberwise render the lead tube useless. 
__ OOo 
AUTOMATIC CANDLE SNUFFER. 

A Goon many people indulge in the habit of reading 
in bed, and to such the automatic candle snuffer shown 
in the picture should prove an unadulterated blessing. 
Apart from the nuisance of 
rousing oneself to put 
out the light after becoming 
thoroughly drowsy, there 
is always the chance of 
dropping off to sleep with 
the canals still alight and 
go incurring the risk of 
fire. The snuffer, as may 
be seen from the illustration, 
is held up until the candle 
bas burned down to the 
thread. The latter then 
catches fire and releases the 
tail of the snuffer. This, Ws 
forced over by a.light spiral : 
spring, promptly descends upon the fl 
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thians, and Parkinson’s remarks while he was on the 
ground in pain show how professionals regard the game as 
played by the famous amateurs. 

“Well,” he said after the charge, a heavy but perfectly 
fair one, which laid him low, “well, I didn’t expect to be 
hart in this match.” 

Apart from his unfortunate tendency to get “in the 
wars,” Parkinson is a most useful forward. Hitherto he 
has always played at inside right, but now he is said to be 
cultivating a liking for outside left, a position in which his 
great speed ought to stand him in good stead. 


Arthur Bridgett (Sunderland). 

Ir is a firm belief with thousands of people that a pro- 
fessional footballer is, ipso pet an ilhterate, lazy, and, 
generally speaking, undesirable sort of being. 

To those who know anything of the true facte such a 
contention is ludicrous in the extreme, and, in support, the 
case of Arthur Bridgett—by no means a unique case—may 
be cited. Here we have @ youre man whose be-all and 
end-all certainly is not merely football playing. On the 
contrary, Sunderland’s brilliant International outside left 
is probably as intelligent and as well-read as the majority 
of those who sneer at professional footballers as a class. 
He takes a deep interest in religious matters, and fre- 
quently addresses meetings of young men and 3 philo- 
sophy, logic, and general science are not “over his head.” 

‘As a footballer, he was good enough to play for England 
against Scotland last season, and probably will be for 
several seasons to come. 


B. Warren (Chelsea). 
In inducing Ben Warren to join them Chelsea have 
undoubtedly made the catch of the close season. 
For Warren is without question the finest right half- 
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ame and puts it out. 


A pennies will be given to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph 


rese vour envelope to The Page Six Editor, 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
Iaterest You. 


Not to be Beaten. 

While hastening on his bicycle to apply for a situationin 
the City a young man ran into a policeman and was 
summoned. He obtained the situation, but the summons 

laced him in a quandary, for he could not ask for a 

y off so soon, nor could he ignore the summons, Hq 
saved the situation by sending a district messenger in hig 
stead. 

Willing to Oblige. 

A burglar who entered a Beddington house and, among 
other articles, took a clock from the drawiny-rcom, on 
coming out met the owner, who, thrown off his guard by 
the thief’s boldness; concluded that he had been sent fur 
to take the timepiece away for repair. The owner told him 
the dining-room clock also wanted a little atteution, and 
he might as well take that. The burglar took it. 


Deathted Wedding. 

Ernesto Santaglio, a tram inspector, taken to a Naplcs 
hospital after an accident, was told that there was no hope 
for his recovery. He thereupon asked that ho should te 
permitted to marry his sweetheart, in order that she micht 
receive, as his widow, a pension to which he was entitied. 
The ceremgny tovk place in the ward, and on its conviusion 
the bride swooned She recovered only a few hours later 
when her husband was dead. 


A carefully indexed handtook, entitied “Picture Paragrarhs,’ contairirg a 
selection of the best of the rars. used on this page, is now on sale at all kocksta!le, 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the Publisher,18 HeanrieitaSt., Leadon, W.C, 


CLEARS AWAY OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Tue instrument shown in the illustration is called a 
force-cup, and is used for 
clearing away obstructions in 
waste water pipes leading ?roim 
bathrooms and scullery sinks. 
The bottom part, consistiny of 
a rubber cup, ia placed over 
the outlet from the basin, and 
is then covered with water, 
avesea OD being pressed up and down 
cve smartly for a few times the 
air pressure forces away tle 
obstruction, and the wasto 
water is drained off swift!y. 
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TAKES IT LYING DOWN. 
Amoncst the many difficulties with which the amateur 
Bhotograpner has wrestle, the task of developing 
rollable films is one of the 


i th 44) 


most troublesome. Indeed, 
so trying is the process, 
that many an amateur 
fights shy of them 
altogether. By means of 
the simple contrivance 
shown in the picture, how- 
ever, he will find his task 
rendered comparatively 
simp!e. Two pure rubber bands should be placed round 
a piece of plain glass, or better still cellu'oid, and 
the edges of the film inserted beneath them. It 
will ae lie quite flat during the process of develop- 
ment, 
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A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 


back playing football to-day. There is nothing shovy 
about him, and playing to the gallery docs not enter into 
his scheme of football; but for real, downright clevern':s, 
for getting the ball from an opponent and giving it to a 
confrére, and for all that goes to make up a great half: 
back Warren is second to none. Healthy, old-fashiviel 
charging is one of his specialities, and a peculiar knaet 
of. feinting to tackle and thus bewildering an oppor nt 
is another. 

He is an international many times over, and he “78 
connected with Derby County for nine seasons, ons 
leaving them because he considers that Second Leayis 
games tend to shorten a player's first-class career. 


A. Turnbull (Manchester Unitec). 

Tuxrx is probably no more skilful “header ” to-diy— 
certainly not among forwards, at any rate—than “ Sandy 
Turnbull of Manchester United. 

Exactly how much last season’s League champions owed 
to the little Scoteman’s headpieco it would be impos-ih'e ‘0 
say, and it would be interesting to know how many of the 
club’s 81 goals came from “Sandy’s ” wonderful way of 
“nodding” at Meredith’s admirable centres from the 
extreme right. The number would probably be a record 
one, and the figures would form a valuable testimony to the 
results to be achieved by one player “ nursing ” another's 
strong point. r 

Apropos of nursing, daring Manchester United’s Conti- 
nental tour last spring—a tour which cost the club £60 per 
man, by the way—J. J. Bentley. the well-known football 
legislator, who accompanied the team, was taken ill. 
Turnbull proved himself to be a most excellent and 
attentive nurse, however; and so much did Mr. Bently 
appreciate his services, that he presented him with a gol 


| watch on their return to England. 


accepted and used on this pase. 
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A Dead Man’s_ Adventures. 
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BEGINS TO-DAY. 


BLAND 


Told by Frank Kyrle White, B.A., Clerk in Holy Orders. 


THE DEAD MAN’S FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


‘“« PRISONER at the Bar, the jury has found you guilty 


of a horrible crime. Under the pretext of hospitality you 
lured your neighbour to your hearth. On the evening of 
October 13th he came to dine with you at your fishing 
lodge on the banks of a Border river. That night John 
Brewster disappeared; his dead body was found in an 
unfrequented spot by your own gamekeeper, buried in 
the heather on the very moor over which you had your- 
self shot grouse with him but three days before. 

“It has been proved that Mr. Brewster on the night 
in question carried on his person a unique specimen of a 
Mexican black pearl of some 27 carats in weight and 
35 ins. in circumference, well known as the ‘ Black Dew- 
drop’; it has been proved that you were an amateur 
collector of large pearls. You killed Mr. Brewster. The 
‘Black Dewdrop’ has not been recovered. It is to be 
presumed that you stole and have hidden it. Cruel and 
despicable behaviour can go no further. 

‘“‘Now it is possible to ‘reconstruct’ this ruthless 
crime. After you had fed your victim, you smoked cigars 
and drank whiskies and soda with him by the fire in 
the drawing-room of your shooting-box. You sat 
together far into the night and played piquet. Then, 
late, when all the servants were in bed, you made some 
excuse to go into the dining-room; you returned there- 
from having taken a buckhorn-handled carving knife and 
a napkin from the drawer of the mahogany sideboard. 
These articles you, in some way, concealed upon your 
person, You stepped behind Mr. Brewster as he sat 
in fancied security in your own armchair, and—from 
behind—you plunged the long, thin knife through the 
back of your guest. The murdered man fell forward on 
your hearthrug. 

“You then slipped into your overcoat, opened the 
French window, fetched a spade from the tool-shed in 
the garden, extinguished the lamp, took your victim upon 
your shoulders, and, with his body on your back, walked 
through the window on to the carriage-drive. Thence you 
carried him nearly a quarter of a mile to the place of 
burial, where, by the light of the moon, under a secluded 
spinney of fir trees, you interred the friend you had so 
foully done to death. 

‘‘That, in the dark, you were unconscious that Mr. 
Brewster’s body still bled is proved by the slight but 
steady drip of blood all the way. 

“‘ By a drop of blood here and there your terrible walk 
was tracked. You wiped the carving-knife carefully and 
replaced it in the mahogany sideboard drawer. You then 
went to bed. But you forgot your boots. 

‘“ Yet you examined them and left them outside your 
bedroom door as usual. Apparently they were innocent of 
evidence against you. But you did not examine the soles. 
You had stepped on blood; but tho blood stains had been 
covered with dust, so that there was nothing visible to 
you on the soles. So confident were you of escaping dis- 
covery that you actually laughed when at first confronted 
by this quite conclusive piece of evidence. 

“No suspicion attaches to any servant in the remote 
parts of the building. It has been proved that no one else 
stirred in the house until the morning. It has been proved 
that your own valet delivered your boots to the police. 
They were chemically examin and on the soles were 
found traces of human blood. A tenth part of such 
evidence has hanged many a man. 

“The postman in the morning first noticed the drops of 
blood on the carriage-drive; he thought it to be that of 
a hare, hard hit upon tho moor; he talked of it at the 
local inn the same evening. Not until Mr. Brewster's 
absence became a matter of public knowledge did the 
local iceman, who was present in the public-house, 
remember this village talk. Then all was plain. You 
were soon tracked by your own keeper, detected by your 
own valet. To confirm all this, you attempted the v 
morning after the murder to escape by motor-car, travel- 
ling to Greenock, thereby hoping to cross the Atlantio 
liclore you were suspected. 

“ To all this evidence you answer that your victim left 
you about midnight, to walk home two miles by road to 
the neighbouring mansion of which he was a tenant. That 


Rendered by “NEMO.” 


it was Mr. Brewster's custom so to walk, for the sake of 
his health, even by night, is admitted. You assert that 
you knew nothing of his death; you assert that the 
Missing jewel is not in your possession. 

“To such 9 man as you, of education and wealth, 
possessing ail that the world can give, it is quite useless 
to address admonition. 

‘‘The sentence of the court is that yon be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead, And may God have mercy 
on your soul.” 


The prisoner stood in the dock, warders on either side 
of him, erect and quite calm, while the gaunt judge in 
his white wig and black cap addressed him with icy 
contempt. 

Not only did the condemned man not flinch, but from 
all his six feet of height he seemed to dominate everyone 
present in the court, as if he were master of it. 

With the palms of his hands upon his hips, James 
Gladman Blunt, well groomed in his frock coat of 
Mayfair cut, seemed almost supercilious. At least he 
had an air of serene detachment from the proceedings. 
His curly black hair, close cut to the head, and short, 
wiry, pointed Vandyke beard, bis tanned face, with pro- 
tuberant brows. larce, deep-sunken, melancholy eyes which, 
when they caught the light, seemed to te of a dark 
green colour, his aquiline nose, and sweet-lipped, rather 
wide mouth to be seen under the curled-up moustache, 
all marked him to be an exceptional personality at any 
time. But now he appeared much as a statesman would 
look, when waiting to address a political meeting. 

I have never seen a face so utterly self possessed. When 
during the trial he had glanced round the crowded court 
it had been with a sort of tired and cymcal boredom— 
this world-weary air had much irritated the counsel for 
the Crown, who took it for a pose. 

Never shall I forget this dramatic scene, that stuffy, 
close-packed court. But it was the precursor tor me of 
many scenes yet more strange. As prison chaplain, it was 
my custom to attend trials for murder, in order that— 
should the prisoner be condemned—I might best study 
how to reach his heart before he dicd upon the scaffold. 

The criminals I wag accustomed to see in that dock 
were hang-dog fellows, either cringingly abject or brutally 
callous. But this man, whose trial had made such an 
overwhelming sensation throughout the length and breadth 
of Great Britain, stood not only fearless, but con- 
temptuous. 

Mr. Gladman Blunt had been known by general repute, 
hitherto, as a trout and salmon fisherman and rifle shot 
tather than as a mining magnate who had lived all over 
the world—as a convivial Bohemian rather than as a 
frequenter of fashionable drawing-rooms. True, he had 
lately given liberally to charities. But nothing was known 
of his life in private beyond that he mixed continually 
with people in a poor, even low condition of life. 

This which before the trial counted as an eccentricity 
of a self-made man, now was thought to be a habit due to 
innate depravity. 

He was well-known at Lord’s and the Oval, this had 
counted in his favour; he was a collector of pearls and 

ictures. Wis zest was keen for any novelty, although 

e soon wearied of it. He had been known to say openly 
that he had exhausted all pleasures. 

In his short defence, he had accounted for his sudden 
departure for America on the ground that he was tired, 
for the time being, of salmon fishing and grouse shooting. 
He asserted that it was by pure chance that, on the very 
morning after the murder, he had wired for a berth on an 
outgoing Atlantic liner from Greenock and had at once 
travelled down in his motor-car to the ship. His object 
so he said, was merely to go into camp with Re 
Indians in the State of Maine and there to shoot moose; 
it had been simply a whim. But a whim, under the 
circumstances, quite incredible. 

Blunt had been actually arrested on board twenty 
minutes before the liner was due to sail. This smart 
capture had proved to be not the least sensational feature 
in a most sensational affair. His ———* plea, and 
the sort of secret life he had seemed to live in London, told 
much against him in public opirion. The fact also that 
he lived to himself and was known to disappear now and 
then for days at a time, caused the worst inferences to 
be drawn. 

And now there he stood, stroking his beard like a proud 
Spanish don, with a majesty fully equal to that of the 
law which condemned him. He seemed to know all 
life as, with a pale, derisive smile, ho faced the judge 
opposite. Not once did he lose his smile. Nay. so great 
a command of his features had he, that he seemed lik= a 

teat critic bored by the wearisome play in which the 
Fench and Bar had been performing for his private 
bencfit. 

All could see that he had a contempt for dearth. 
It was obvious, too, that he felt no disgrace. How hard 
must be the heart of such a man! Yet I could not 
help admiring him. 

As the last terrible words dropped from tho lips of 


the judge the eye of the prisoner fell from thp fanlight 
in the ceiling of the court, at which he had been gazing 
fixedly during the address; they met the judge’s silent 
scrutiny, eye to eye, fixedly. ds the judge stared, the 
prisoner said almost rudely 

“| did not kill John Brewster; therefore your remarks 
are beside the point—one day you will know this. Mean- 
while, I agree that the evidence before you must appear 
conclusive. | Therefore, neither you "”—aad he turned 
blandly to the jury—‘ nor the gentlemen in the box need 
have anything upon your consciences.” 

Then this amazing person bowed stitly, swung round on 
his heel, and disappeared down the dark dock-stair to the 
cells, 

I was not the only one who took a deep intake of 
breath. Surely a Lritish court of law had never seen 
audacity like this. 


The next time I saw Gladman Blunt was with two 
warders in the condemned cell. At first he refused my 
Ministrations politely enough. He said that his conscience 
was clear, and that he had made his own peace with 
Heaven. With quite ridiculous bravado he maintained 
steadily that the sole interest he had left in life was to 
find out who the real murderer of Brewster was, Except 
for his curiosity on this one point, he declared that he 
was not anxious to live. 

On the day set apart for his end, I made my last visit 
in the early morning some time before his death became 
due. Few words passed between us; he was aloof, but 

rfectly gentle, and both tractable and courteous. Some- 

ow, I felt altogether his inferior. 

I have never before offered spiritual consolation to so 
splendid a specimen of a man, physically and _intellec- 
tually. Why should a life with so many possibilities still 
open be wasted? 

1 am not an esthetic priest, as, I fear, my name 
implies. I have a bulldog face which earned me the name 
of “ ip Bea ” at Rugby. A wisp of tow-coloured hair 
grows obstinately over my forehead, almost over my eyes. 
I am short, square, and have played full back at the 
Rugby game for Cambridge. And so to me, as a man, 
the brutality of doing to death—without attempting at 
reform—this prize specimen of humanity with all his fine 
faculties alert and his manliness in its prime seemed an 
insult to Creation. 

My soul began to revolt against capital punishment. I 
vowed that never again would I be in a position of bei 
compelled to witness the hanging of a human creature. 
confess that I was comple unstrung. 

““Man, man!” I cried at last as I seized his hand in 
mine, “ have yor no fear of the consequences of death?” 

He gavea slight shudder. For tho first time he seemed a 
little touched ; perhaps by the fact of my speaking to him 
as one man to another, 

“‘T wish you wouldn't try to unnerve me,” he replied, 
releasing his hand. 

“But at least confess! Do not be stiff-necked at such 
a moment—confess! ” 

‘*T did not kill him,” he answered wearily. 

“ Falsehood is no use now,” I insisted. 

““No,” he said, “ not in the least, but I happen to be 
speaking the truth. All the same, I wish you could 
believe me.” 

“Why only me?’! 

“Oh, because I like you, with your hcenest, rugged face. 
You have a good heart.” He leant across and now took my 
hand in his; he pressed it hard. ‘“ Please do believe me,” 
he added earnestly. 

Something seemed to crumble away within me. I cannot 
account for it; it was pure feeling, I suppose. I may 
have becn simple, I may have been hoodwinked; but it 
secmed ae if a sudden gust of wind had blown all m 
doubts away. I do not pretend to be clever. And, it 
saw this man’s earnest, grey face mecting my gaze so 
firmly, in spite of myself I blurted out: ‘‘ Somehow I 
do seem to believe you.” 

His face lit up instantly. His eyes became moist and 


luminous, ‘ That is real consolation,” he answered. 
The key grated in the lock. The cell door was thrown 
open. The curtain had risen on the last act of the drama. 


A little later, robed in surplice and hood, I headed the 
grim procession to the ae which passed into the prison- 
yard. The booming bell began to toll. I had performed 
this eerie office before, but now, somehow, the utter 
commonplaceness of all the details strick me, 

The yard was like a well, filled with wet, tawny fog; 
the very pavement seemed to 00ze moisture. We entered 
an outbuilding of boards, roofed with corrugated iron like 
a motor-houce ; it was the execution shed. [n it. upright 
and across, like gual-posts, were the beams of the gallows 
itself. From this machine dangled a rope. 

I repeated with difficulty the Office for the Dead—that 
service which, when spoken over a man yet breathing and 
moving. has a peculiar awfulness. 

The prisoner sccmed more curious than afraid. He 
held out his hand to me; it was firm and dry, My eyes 
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looked with hope and encouragement on his—guilty or not 
guilty, friendly eyes should be the last Gladman Blunt 
should see in this implacable world. 

Then came forward the executioner to act as valet to 
she condemned. He placed him where two aqeer * 
met under the gallows; he strapped the ankles, the hands, 
and the arms to a belt round the waist; placed a white 
bag over the head, nipping the neck with an elastio collar; 
tken the rope, and pulled it tight. : ; 

Now the hangman stood ready by a lever like s railway 
signalman’s at the side of the trap. I began the final 
words of the burial service. At the words “ we therefore 
commit this to the grave,” the hangman pulled the 
lever towards him, a bolt creaked, the lips of the pit 


That ment about eight o'clock, in my rooms in Nichols 
Square, ackney, I Kel finished my tea and buttered 
toast. I had had a heavy day’s parish work in addition 
to my chaplaincy. I sat down to read Robert Browning 
in a desperate attempt to distract the agitation ot 
thoughts. But the lines of the poetry ran confusedly 
into each other, for scraps of the dead man’s talk worried 


me. 

If Blunt had died innocent, he had nevertheless died 
impenitent. My letter of resignation as prison chaplain 
already lay on the table in its envelope ready for the 
post. I had still my City curacy. But my horror at the 
whole business did not pass away as I ho On the 
contrary, it became fixed, and the growing conviction 
that the man hanged that moan Oe ad been innocent 
moved me more than all. It worried me beyond belief. 

The penetrating ring of the telephone startled me from 
my reverie, Jumping up, I took the receiver to my ear. 

“Is that you, White?” came the strained voice of 
Keene, the prison surgeon. He was telephoning from his 
rooms in the prison. 


“Would you mind coming over at once? Come to my 
private door. I have something i nt to say to you. 

“It's rather late,” I eaid, “can't it wait until to- 
morrow!” 

‘I’m afraid not; it’s urgent.” 

‘All right, I'll come,” I said. I put my book of poetry 
away; put on a thick coat, for it was cold, and went out 
into the street. First I posted my letter. . 

It was about half an hour’s walk to the prison, 
got on a motor-omnibus at Shoreditch. 

In answer to my ring Keene himself opened the street 
door. But one short, unlighted passage led from it 
straight into the dissecting room. Keene was a tall, red- 
haired, gaunt, opinionative, pragmatical Scot. Clad in 
his white operating blouse, he seemed strangely excited. 
He closed the door, and drew me not within, but into the 
street, regardless of rs-by. 

‘0 
1. 


“Man,” ho eaid, “I am f ing to pes ye to secrecy 
about what I ae to te May I rely absolutely on 
your silence?” His voice seemed strangely exultant. 

“ Certainly,” said I, for Keene was an old acquaintance. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘ come here.” 

He waiked about fifty yards and, stopping under a lamp- 
oost, bade me look up. We were opposite the great gate 
of the prison. He pointed to a printed form, filled in in 
ink, such as is usually ted on the outside door of 
prison after an execution, for public information. I 
read : 

“31 Vict., cap. 24: I, Alexander J. Keene, the surgeon 
of His Majesty’s Prison of Newgate, in the City of 
Tandon, hereby certify that I this day examined the 
body of James Gladman Blunt, on whom the judgment of 
death was this day executed in the said prison, and that 
on examination I found that the said James Gladman 
Blunt was dead.” 

I looked at him. ‘ Well?” I said. 

“This, ye will obsairve is my certificate that the man 
exccuted to-day is dead.” Then he dropped his voice, 
took me by the arm and conducted me to his door opened 
it with a latchkey, shut it on the street, and taking me 
by the lapel of the coat in the dark passage whispered in 


so I 


my car. ‘ To all intents and purposes the prisoner Blunt 
was, physically, dead; legally, he is still dead. But I 
have n so fortunate as to revive him. It’s a great 


triumph, professionally speaking.” 
I think 1 trembled. At any rate, I could not conceal 
my agitation. For to me Blunt had seemed an innocent 


inan, and this seemed providential. 

I said at last, “I thought that the neck was generally 
broken.” 

“Aye, ‘tis so: but not in this case. And now the 


possibeelities are just awfu’. Will ye just come in and 
see for yourself?” 

“Yes,” I said faintly; suddenly I felt quite weak. 

“Luckily,” said Keene, “I am alone to-night.” He 
locked the outer door and advanced to the lighted room. 

At the end of the passage a trickle of water running 
from a tap fell upon my ear. I shivered as I followed the 
gurceon into the cold, white-tiled death-chamber. The 
morgue echoed hollowly. I saw in the centre of it, like 
a heathen altar with its victim, a bare marble slab on a 
tomb-like table; on it lay the pallid body of Gladman 
Blunt. 

“T have given him a light dose of chloroform. He’s 
unconscious, but he’s alive as you or I,” said the doctor. 
**T suppose it was just the instinct of professional duty 
which made me do my best to save the ellow’s worthless 
life. I have leeterally lucked the man out of the grave. 
Of course, he doesna’ know that he is alive yet. And 
now I’ve won his life for him I have not the least idea 
in the warld what to do with it. That’s the reason I 
sent for ye.” , , 

“Good Heaven,” I cried. ‘Why for me! This is a 
legal matter.” 

“ Aye, man, I ken that weel.” 

The surgeon—usually a very independent fellow and 
enthusiastic in his profession—took two or three uneasy 
terns up and down the cold mortem room. Then, 
with his hands behind his back, he halted abruptly in 
front of me. 
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“White, ye're s real good man,” he said, “end I dinna 
feel equal to facing this question by myself. 
And candidly I have no that much opinion of the exact 
justice of your English law. It can be vera cruel, In the 
first enthusiasm of resuccitating this practical corpse I 
furget everything ele. Now I'm bupkered. What am I 
to do? 1 want your opinion.” 

“1 think you.ask two much of me,” I faltered “I 
am simply a clerk in holy orders.” 

‘Bat you must have some opinion on the rights and 
wrongs of it.” 

“ First tell me all that has happened.” 

“That ie soon done. The body of our friend here was, 
by order, delivered to me for post-mortem. Natarally it 
was to be transferred for subsequent dissection in the 
hospital quite in the ordinary way. It was laid out on 
that elab when I first saw it here. I admit that, as I was 
up ail the previous night, being sleepy early this morning 
1 was unobsairvant. My examination was 3 . 
When I came to re-examine here, the first thing I saw 
was that the neck wag not broken. As I was about to 
make the first incision in the breast I thought I perceived 
a slight cardiac pulsation. Then I got a reflex from the 
soles of the feet. It was evident asphyxiation was not 
complete, Animation was 5 nded, that’s all. Without 
being technical I have revived him by massage, artificial 
respiration, and electricity. His temperature to start with 
wae ow it’s 101.7. It took me three hours’ bard 
work.” 

“ Are you thinking only of your wasted work!” 

“No, no; but the case is new in my experience, Tt has 
been done before. There are saveral cases mentioned by 
Stoll, Toepfer, and others. But cbsairve the complexity 
of this problem. As a surgeon I must bring him to life ; 
but as a citizen I must give him back to death. It’s 
inhuman, but there seems to be no alternative; besides, 
my position as medical officer to the prison cemande it. 

“ The prisoner is alive—a living man. still in custody, and 
under sentence of death. Living or dead he is still in the 
grasp of the Law. To the Law he must go.” 

“Surely,” said I, ‘ another question comes before that. 
He has not recovered consciousness at all, you say! He 
knows nothing since the trap of the gallows fell? 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“Surely, then, the question ie, first of all, as to whether 
you are to let him pass away under the chloroform !” 

“Of course, I’ve thought of that. But, don’t ye see, I 
should have to deliberately poison him if he is to die 
now. If he lives the Law will hang him over again, so 
there's no difference to hin—he must die any way.” 

“Are you sure they will hang him again!” 

“Certain. English Law is quite harous. Think of 
the Babbacombe case whero they hanged a man three 
times.” 

“But if you give him extra chloroform, it will be you 
who will deliberately kill him!” 

“ Certainly. Thad is my point. Is the Lew to kill 
him, or 17” 

“If you do, you yourself would commit wilful murder!” 

“Yes, in a way.” 

“Then whatever happens it is evident that he must be 
awakened to life; you cannot be a murderer.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“T am. I cannot stand by and see you kill him.” 

“By Jove, I forgot that. I suppose you can't. I 
onght not to have sent for you. Well, at any rate, that's 
the first point over. Here goes.” 

All the time he had been talking Keene had been 
closely watching the patient and intermittently holding a 
chloroformed handkerchief close to his nostrils. He now 
removed it and commenced massage. In a few minutes 
it was evident that consciousness was slowly returning to 
the condemned man. 

I grew almost sick with excitement. The hanged man 
was actually coming to life before my eyce. Keene 
applied the electric battery. 

And all the time, full of clinical zeal, he kept purring 
in his ear: “Tt’s all right, it’s all right, old man. It’s 
all right; you'll be better scon.” At last he said very 
firmly, ‘“ Drink this.” “ This ” was a half-tumbier of neat 
brandy. The liquor was almost noured down his throat. 

The effect was amazing. All the muscles of the whole 
man seemed to swell all over. I beheld the miracle of 
the dead coming to life. 

In a few minutes, with the doctor's arm behind him, 
Gladman Blunt sat limply up on the edge of the 
marble elab. So agitated had I been, I did not notice 
until] he sat up that his curly head, formerly black, 
was now snow- white. 

And by degrees we coaxed a sentence from him. It 
was, ‘Is this a dream?” 

“You're all right, old man,” said the surgeon quickly, 
“you'll be better in a minute.” 

Then Keene, rattling on any nonsense, firet feeling 
his pulse and heart, took him very gently by the arm, 
and led him, tottering like a blind? paralytic, blinking 
like an owl in the sun, through the mortuary door into his 
private sitting-room. 

There he dressed him, garment by garment, in some of 
his own old clothes—both men were much of a size. Blunt 
submitted like a wondering child, gazing at us blankly. 
Poor fellow, his wandering brain was teking in his 
resurrection but very gradually. 

At last we had him completely dressed; sat him down 
in the armchair. stirred up the fire, put a kettle on the 
hob. I dosed him slowly with coffee and warm brandy 
and rubbed his neck, while the surgeon gave him an 
injection with a hypodermic syringe. Tt was pitiful. He 
sat there with such patient, quiet dignity, that even 
Keene seemed touched. And e0 we nursed him for nearly 
an hour almost in silence. We saw now thet he was 
rapidly getting to understand everything. 

he doctor all the time set himself to cheor him up. 
At last when he said, ‘‘ You see I have brought the dead 
to life,” Gladman Blunt spoke again in a husky, hollow 
whisper. The voice was awful, it seemed to come from 
the very grave iteelf. It said, “I am dead for all that.” 

“ You are alive,” said I, patting him on the shoulder, 

“No, I am dead,” cama the du’! hoarse whisper again. 


“I know, I know. 


tell them.” 


effort, but more distinctly than before. 
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‘ wy sentence runs that I be hanged, 
‘until 1 am dead.’ ey will hang me again when you 


“That is none of my business,” said I. After all 


the real decision lay with the surgeon. 


At that our patient’s jaw dropped. He sat rigidly still, 
but his eyes seemed wildly startled. Did he hope? 

“‘ But the police!” he gasped hoareely and with evident 
} He was still 
facing death. 

‘The Law has an alternative to hanging,” I said. 

With sudden movement Blunt reached for the brandy 
bottle on the table—his hand shook and the bottle 
tinkled on the glass like a dulcimer. He took a great 
gulp. ‘You mean,” said he, ‘‘ penal servitude, penal 
servitude—for life/ I would rather be hanged again 
than endure that,” he added, whispering the words to 
himself. 

“You don’t mean that, really, you know,” said the 
doctor with forced cheerfulness. 

“Ido. I should come out an old man—after a life of 
ee aa with convicts. Rather a quick death than 

at.” 

‘“And with such a crime upon your conscience?” said 
the doctor pursing his lips. 

‘‘T have no crime upon my conscience—at least, not this 
crime.” 

“Oh, come now,” remonstrated_Keene. 

“T assure you that it is true.” Blunt’s voice was gaining 
vigour, his warmed blood showed more strength returning. 

“Surely, Keene,” I burst in, ‘the miracle you have 
assisted m ae ag | as good as proves this man’s 
innocence? It iy the finger of God!” 


Blunt eis turned his sad faco towards me. “Do 
you then really believe me innocent now?” 

“Tl know it,” I answered with conviction. 

The doctor laughed sardonically. ‘“ What do you 
know?” 

e Nothing, really,” I had to admit. 

“ Precise Eg When you ny you know, you mean that 
you feel. For all your bull face you are just like a 


woman. You parsons are all deceived by your svmrathy 
for anyone in trouble. You are guided by the heart not 
by the head. The Law will not ay any pardon in this 
case, we must either give Mr. Blunt up or let him co; 
there is no middle course. It is just possible that our 
conduct might be a little determined by what Mr. Bint 
has to say. And,” he added, turning to me, “I suppose 
you and I must act together! ” 

I assented. 

“I don't expect i will believe it,” said Gladman 
Blunt quietly, “ but I will give you a true version if you 
would oblige me with something to smoke.” 

I gave him my filled pipe. 

“ Have a drop more brandy,” said the doctor. Our 
poe ee away, thoughtfully contemplating the fire. 

en, with a mask-like composure, he threw back his head 
and gazed at the ceiling; he emitted a few rings of 
smoke from his mouth. At last he began: 

“How I made a very great fortune does not matter to 
you gentlemen now. But in the course of making it, 
netnvelly I also made enemies. Now I have enemies 
whom I know of and enemies of whom T do not know. 
Among both of these kinds are men who would stick at 
absolutely nothing. They have no respect for law where I 
come from. In England you do not realise how lawless 
life can be in America.” 

“You mean reckless shooting and lynching? ” said I. 

_‘‘ More than that. There are even private organisa 
tions which exist to use force in defiance of the Law. 
For example, in the year 1907, the Labour Party of 
Idaho put a jury in such terror of their lives that they 
acquitted a man called Haywood, And Haywood hac 
actually ordered the murder of Governor Steunenberg, 
which order was carried out. That’s a well-known fact, 
you can read it for yourself. In England you don't 
realise that such people sometimes have a regular business 
system, working by terror and even by wholesale assassin- 
ation. All vour solemn British regularity here seems to 
my more Western mind much like a farce. Now there 
exists some plot against me; but no English jury will 
helieve that. There are several men now living who are 
glad enough to hear of my death.” 

“But that does not seem a very credible story.” 

“T know that. of,course. I repeat that you people in 
this isfand do not realise that there are still plenty of 
countries where a@ man may any dav be called upon to 
defend his own life for himself without protection of 
any police.” 

“ But do you susnect anybody in particular of plotting 
against you!" said Keene sceptically. 

“Tt may be one of three.” 

‘Don’t you know? ” 

“T do not know which it is. Any one of the three ? 
have in my mind would have been far too clever to leave 
evidence. Without warning to me, some mind has woven 
a net of circumstantial evidence round me. Not one mind 
of the three I know of—of course acting by agents—would 
have missed a point in the game. Had I laid a plan as 
was laid against me, T should not have left a trace either. 
We don’t half-think things out where I come from.” 

“‘ How do you propose to find out who it was?” said I, 
incautionsly. 

The great head turned, as if on a pivot, towards me. 

“ How do T know if T am going to live to find out?” 

“T believe you are just spinning us a yarn,” said the 
doctor cynically. 

“T hardly expected that you should think otherwise,” 
eaid the other. 

The doctor got un and marched up and down the room. 
The sense of resnonsibility was shaking this cautious Scot 
to his bones. Then he halted suddenly in front of the 
seated man, and gazed fixedly at him. 

Then he turned to me. 

“We render ourselves liable to a penalty—you and I- 
if we say nothing.” - 
“T am prepared to do what my conscience dictates, 
said I. “T am not afraid to beard the Law in 8 good 

cause. This law ie, in my judgment, a bad law.” 


Now Little Bill had stolen jam, and smacked he might have been, But he bustled 
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The surgeon said nothing; yet I could see that he was 
wavering. . 
“It is my duty by the English Law,” he said at last, 


“to make the facts known in the proper quarters. I 
could let you knock me down and get away, of course. 
But 1 won't screen myself under that. I'll do it with my 
eyes open or not at all.” ~ 

“« But is your legal duty also your moral duty!” said 
I. “Ought a man always to obey the law literally? 
There would be no hope for any of us if it were 80.” 

“All the Martyrs broke the law, I suppose,” said Blunt 

nietly. 
ia Do you propose to pose as a martyr?” said Keene with 
@ sneer. 

‘“‘T am a martyr because I am innocent,” said he firmly. 

“Bah!” said Keene and turned his back on him. 

“Wo must have compassion, Keene,” said I. 

“What have I to do with compassion! The Law has 
no compassion.” 

«« A man’s heart is above all the Law,” said I, “and a 
man’s soul. If he is innocent, this man should go free. 
li guilty, is he to have no chance of redeeming his past?” 

hen Blunt himself got up and walked stiffly towards 


the doctor. 
over long,” said he. “I 


“You have been hesitati 
mean to know once and for all. Do you deliberately mean 


to give me up to be hanged again?” 

The surgeon met his grim glance but now, weakly, with 
an open mouth. “ There is no help for you,” he said. 

Blunt drew himeelf Be to all his height. He closed his 
eyes and remained standing quite still for a full minute. 
Yet he was not dazed. What was passing in the depths 
of his soul? 

Suddenly James Gladman Blunt opened his eyes, 
the eyes riveted on the surgeon’s. Then they 
seemed to travel all over the surgeon, taking in every detail 
of the man and his dress. First, from the boots, hie 
gleaming look went slowly up, past his waist, to the face. 
Once there, Blunt’s aspect was terrible. Keene visibly 
quailed under it. Not the surgeon’s, but the man’s con- 
science seemed suddenly uneasy. 

‘hen Blunt said, very slowly, ‘“‘ Have you no secret 
fault—no secret crime?” . 

The shot hit the mark. A quick shiver rippled through 
the doctor’s body. 

“ How dare you suggest?” he began. 

“That is enough,” said the other icily. ‘“ You have. 
You know it—I know it.” 

“My conduct is no business of youre,” said Keene, now 
flushed and hot-looking. 

“True, true!” he went on meditatively. Then he 
leaned over quickly and caught hold of the surgeon's 
watch-chain. “Keect started back. But Blunt lifted a 
little charm in his hand. It was a pair of compasses 
jomed by a square. And then he made a queer sign with 
1ig Nand, 

Keene said curtly, “If you are a Freemason, you are & 
Jisgrace to the craft.” But Blunt turned to me. ‘* Will 
you excuse me one moment, Mr. White,” he said suavely, 
“it will not take more than five minutes to convince Dr. 
Keene now.” 

So I passed out of the room into the mortuary. For 
ahout ten minutes—not five—I heard a low muttering. 
Then Blunt opened the door. As I came in I saw that 
Keene seemed all limp. Blunt, far from being under his 
thumb, now seemed his master. 

“My brother,” said Blunt with a peculiar emphasis on 
the word, “knows now he must help his brother. You 
see,” he went on in his deadly, even tone, but with a 
apes smile, “‘ Dr. Keene is now convinced that it would 

a false and low thing to do to give me up. SoI can 
now fully thank him for having saved my life.” 

“Oh, don’t thank me. Nature cured you. I was 
bound to assist Nature.” 

“ But,” said I to Mr. Blunt, “how will you live now?” 

“I could live by my wits, but as a matter of fact I 
have money in plenty. 

“But that will go to your heirs or someone.” 

“T have two banking accounts, in different names.” 

“ But you will be recognised in the bank or elsewhere.” 

“TI am used to disguise. In my second bank I bank 
under another appearance and an assumed name.” 

‘You are very candid,” said the doctor. 

“Oh, I know when to lie. But I want to shave now— 


can I?" 

“Go in there,” said Keene. ‘ You will find shaving 
tackle in there.” 

And Blunt into the doctor’s bedroom. 

Keene and I spoke no word for a quarter of an hour, 


but we sat on, smoking furiously. Then Blunt returned. 
I should never have recognised his face clean-shaven; it 
was noble hike a Roman Emperor's—superb and darkly 
sallow under the crisp, curly white hair. ‘“ May I borrow 
an overcoat,” said he. 

“Certainly,” said Keene. 

Then Blunt standing in front of us said solemnly: 
“Doctor, you are giving me not only my life, but my 
liberty. four confidence shall never be abused. Don't 
talk to anyone, it is a real risk you are running for me. 
My first duty is to trace my enemy and s0 to prove ey 
innocence. That will justify your conduct to-night. It 
is something to live for—this chan I have always 
been Quixotic. Will you give me your hands—both of 


The doctor halt langhed, half-sobbed as he stretched 
I think, both slightly hysterical. He 
i wrong them eilently. 

“To you, Mr. White,” said he, “I promise that I will 
devote from henceforth all my a goa they are no 
mean ones—for good. You shall both hear from me again. 
My name in future will be an old alias of the same 
initials as my old one. It is now Justus Grayman Bland. 
This I say, I swear before the Almighty, that I am 
innocent of the death of Brewster. And I will prove it. 
Good——" 

“Tap! tap!! tap!!!" We started apart guiltily. 

It was a knock at the outer door. 

(Another biz instalment of this remarkable story 
will appear next week). 
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_It is chronicled that the game of “ball” has from 
time immemorial been a most ular pastime in the 
British Isles, and it is, theveloce, perhaps not sur- 
prising that the story of its origin has been lost in 
the mists of antiquity. 

It was certainly a favourite sport long before tennis, 
cricket, or other of our national games were invented, 
and it cannot be doubted that it did much to engender 
those qualities for which Britons have ever been 
famed—pluck, self-confidence, coolness, endurance, 
and presence of mind. 

Some historians assert that they can trace our 
modern football back to games played some 2,000 
years ago by the Greeks and Romans. Concerning 
these games, we of the present day know nothing, 
for, though reference is made to them in the Greek 
classics, the writers have failed to hand down to us 
any information dealing with the rules under which 
they were played. 

Certain, it is that in early times the gamo was of 
a decidedly dangerous and rough-and-tumble order, 
and, consequently, accidents were frequent and often 
fatal. 

DID THE GREEKS PLAY RUGBY? 

A sport greatly resembling modern football was 
played in long-past ages by the Malays, who to-day 
are so expert in kicking that a group of them will 
pass a “wickerwork” ball from one to the other for 
an astonishing length of time without once touching 
it with the hand, or allowing if to come it” tontact 
with the ground: 

Centuries ago, the Esquimaux, too, were proficient 
players of a pastime which in some way embodied 
various points of cricket and football, but, un- 
fortunately, those times are beyond the reach of 
tradition and record. 

Those who uphold the theory that the game reached 
us from the Greeks and Romans, aver that it “came 
over” to England with Julius Ceesar (55 B.c.). If so, 
it is more than probable that the sport was induiged 


would be useless to endeavonr to discover tho inventor 
of the game, such specrlations are of little interest 
to the football-loving public. 

The simpler games of ball are undoubtedly almost 
as old as the human race, and it was probably from 
these that our modern pastime was evolved during 
successive centurics. 

It will be understood that the game, as introduced 
by the Romans. was not of the scientific style now 
played in London, Glasgow, or other of our large 
towns, for it was a rougher and simpler sort than 
ours, though, strange as it may appear. the Greeks 
seem, according to some writers, to have held the 
ball, in some of their games, “in a way that suggests 
at least the crude idea of the Rugby style.” 

CHESTER'S PRIMITIVE ‘“ FOOTEBALLE." 


Seeing the Romans at play, the early Britons 
naturally gave the pastime a trial, and thus it was 
that football gained a foothold in this country which 
it has never since relinquished. It may bo men- 
tioned, by the way, that even at that remote period 
the Northern Counties were the first to adopt this 
sport as a pastime, and thus they perhaps laid tho 
foundation for their present-day superiority. 

Another version of the introduction of football 
into England tells us that during the Danish invasion, 
the townsfolk of Chester managed to capture an un- 
fortunate Dane, who, of course, was promptly be- 
headed. Sportively they kicked the foeman’s head 
about the field, and so thoroughly did they enjoy 
themselves, that they one and all agreed that the 
performance should be annually repeated on the 
anniversary of the event. 

On such occasions, however, 8 man’s head was not 
always available, so in time the shoemakers of 
Chester were bound by a charter to yearly supply the 
populace with “a balle of leather, called a footeballe, 
of the value of 3s. 4d.” Until 1540 this annual 
match was played by the inhabitants of Chester, but 
in that year it was abolished because it was attended 

“much inconvenience.” 

Old records tell us that by 1175 “ye olde footeballe 
Jaye” had become extremely popular with our fore 
Fethecs, but it was not until 1314 that Edward IT. 
found it necessary to pass an Act forbidding the 
“hustling over big balles,” which he considered was 
a breach of the peace. The sportsmen of the time, 
however, took little notice of this edict, and the game 
continued to flourish in spite of the obstacles it had 
to encounter. 

During Elward ITT.’s reign, football was again 
declared unlawful, because of the fact that it was 
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detrimental to the welfare of archery, 
then the first and foremost of English 
amusements, and on the men’s pro- 


of England then to a great extent 
depended. 

n 1388 Richard IT. also prohibited 
these ‘idle practices,” but Henry IV. 
found it necessary to again re-enact 
this law in 1401. The Scottish kings, 
too, decided that this sport was not 
conducive to the welfare of the people, 
and thus James I. in 1424 “ directed 
and ordained that the footeball and 
golfe be utterly cried down, and not to be used” ; 
whilst his successor, James II., ordered in 1457 that 

in na place in this realm ther be used futeball, golfe, 
or other sik unprofitable sportes.” 

Similar statutes were passed in 1471 by James III., 
and in 1491 by James IV. After Henry VIII. 
ascended the throne the authorities again endeavoured 
to suppress this pastime, but so meagre was the 
success which attended their efforts, that the next 
representative of the House of Tudor decided to 
tolerate the game. 


TERRIBLE RECORD OF FATALITIES, 

Thus it came about that, when Good Queen Bess 
took up the reins of government, the sport was in full 
cry, and it was undoubtedly owing to the terrible 
record of fatalities which reached her that she de 
clared that all who took part in the game should be 
liable to a severe penalty. 

Indeed, on one occasion during her rcign, some 
officials actually raided about one hundred enthusias- 
tic players, who were indulging in this pastime, but 
whether these “malefactors” were engaged in the 

scrum” or not has, unfortunately, not been placed 
on record. 

Happily, present-day authorities have no need 
to follow the tactics of the worthy monarchs we have 
mentioned, but it is hard to contemplate what would 
occur if the 60,000 crowd, which usually assembles at 
an English Cup Final, were raided in the same manner 
as were our forefathers. 

Previous to this, the countrymen evidently played 
the pene i the edad mi keer Pg themselves warm 
in winter, for in his ip of Fools” (published in 
1509), Barclay tells us that’: ° 
“The sturdy plowman, lustie, strong, and bold, 

Overcometh the winter with driving the foote-ball; 
Forgetting labour and many a grevious fall.” 

How tho players in those early times arranged 

about “offside,” ete., history does not relate, but 


| from th -and- F : 
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wo should judge that they did not recognise “fouls.” 
Thus rarely did the paren get suspended for their 
dangerous play, though we read that one brawny yeo- 
man was unfortunate enough to get suspended (by the 
neck) for killing # fellow-player. 
(No. 2 of this series will appear next week). 
sf 
‘ ON THE ROAD, 

YOUNG couple were nding their holidays i 
North Wales, and found iemeeivee one day in a wail. 
known town. They climbed the High Street to the 
top of the hill, and approached the country. 

Eager for information as to their whereabouts, the 
lady accosted a grave, spectacled schoolboy. 

“What road is this?” she asked. 

“Tt is not a road. It is Love Lane,” the boy 
teplied. 

“Where docs it lead to?” she inquired. 

To her utter confusion and that of her companion, 
he answered seriously: “To the asylum.” 


“T necin to believe in this flat earth theory.” 
“ Why?” 
“T can't hide from my creditors to save my life.” 
~~ fe - 
Miss Tretop: “Did you enjoy yourself at the opera 
last evening?” 
_ Miss Westend: “Oh, tremendously. Mr. Blathersby 
is tho most delightful talker I ever attended a musical 
performance with.” 
—s fo 
Sne: “If yo had told me you weren’t feeling well 
T'd have fixed you up with one of thoso old-fashioned 
remedies a couple of days ago.” 
He: “Yes, I know. That’s why I didn’t 
thing about it.” . ee 
cree Eten erreeen 
GRAND GAME! 


An enthusiastic golf player of the North asked an 
old friend to come and have a game of gulf with 
him. The latter declared he couldn’t play. Never 
theless, to the links they went. 

The player took a pinch of moist sand, built « 
tiny hill of it, and on top of the hill set his ball. 
Then he mado a terrific swing and missed. He tried 
again, and again missed. 

“A gran’ game, golf,” said his companion. 

He made a third stroke, and missed for the third 
time. 

“Oh, ay, a gran’ game, golf,” his companion 
peated. “But what’s the wee ball for?” . el 


But she bought the ROYAL MAGAZINE, and had a glorious day, 
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LEFT, 

THERE was an unusually 
large crowd at the police- 
court, for was not Johnnie X——, the famous foot- 
baller, to be brought up on a charge of assaulting 
the referee? 

The case came on, was partly heard, and then the 
magistrate took occasion to ask the occupation of the 
defendant . 

“He isa pre al football player, your worship,” 
said counsel. “He plays outside right for the county 
team. 

“Oh, does he?” said the magistrate, determined to 
have his little joke. “Then he must be left inside 
for the next month!” . 


_——_OCc 


He: “Nothing could ever come between us, could 
it, dear?” 

She: “I can’t think of a single thing, unless I 
shou'd happen to become engaged to some other man 
before we get married.” 


_—_O0oCc 


Jones: “Why did you leave your new lodgings? T 
thought the landlady promised to treat you like one 
of the family?” 

Smith: “Yes; that’s why I left.” 

_—_0OCc 
NOT EXACTLY WHAT HE MEANT. 


A German who did not talk very fluent English 
and who had been in England some little time, was 
desirous of giving his wife a fortnight’s holiday at 
the seaside. He found, however, that he would be 
unable to spare the time himself, but promised to 
accompany her there and return the following day. 

Accordingly, on the morning when they were to 
make the journey, he went to the ticket office, and 
said to the official : 

“Please give me von ticket to Brighton for meself, 
to return to-morrow.” Then, to the amusement of 
everyone, he added: “And von oder for my vife— 
nevairp to return !” 


>__OcCc 
“Ts your husband a good provider?” asked the 
sympathetic visitor. 
“Indeed, he is, mum. He got me three new places 
to wash last week.” 
COC 
Banser: “Your hair is very thin, sir. 
tried our special hair wash?” 
Customer (in a reassuring tone): “Oh, no; it wasn’t 
that that did it.” 


Have you 


Sr a) OL ad 
WHERE THE BRITON SCORED. 

Tne American Truth-Teller was in form. 

“Talking of ants,” he said casually, “we've got ‘em 
as big as crabs out West. I guess I've seen 'em fight 
with tong thorns, which they used as lances, charging 
each other like savages.” 

The quiet Britisher blew a cloud of smoke up to 
the ceiling. “They don’t compare with the ants I 
saw in the East,” he said. “The natives have trained 
’em as beasts of burden. One of ’em could trail a 
ton-load for miles with ease. They work willingly, 
but occasionally they turn on their attendants and 
kill them.” 

; But this was drawing the long bow a little too 
ar. 

“T say, old chap,” said the other in a shocked voice, 
“whdt sort of ants were they? Just tell us that, 
and we'll try and believe yer.” 

“Eleph-ants,” said the quiet Britisher. 

Sa LOL ed 


Mrs. Yate: “I am sorry, doctor, you were not able 
to attend the church supper party last night; it 
would have done you good to be there.” 

The Doctor: “It has already done me good, madam ; 
I have just prescribed for three of the participants.” 


__OcCc< 


Mr. Burns (reading): “Man is by nature master, 
subduer, and tamer of——” 
Mrs. | Blinks: “Eh! I should just like to eee 
ou—— : 
“Of the animal kingdom, my dear.” 
“o Oh ad 
_—_OC 


TRUE TO HIS WORD. 

Sanpy, the porter of a large school, had a small 
dog, of which he was very fond, and, when teased 
about the animal, he would say: 

“T wadna take ee ee for ma wee doggy.” 

Some of the older boys decided to test Sandy's 
assertion, and made up twenty shillings. These they 
took to Sandy, and, leading up to the familiar state 
ment, one of them said: 

“Now, Sandy, I’d like that dog myself, and here’s 
twenty shillings if you will sell him.” 

He counted out twenty shillings on the table near 
Sandy. Without a smile the man drew a sixpence 
from his pocket, and said, as he took up the twenty 
shillings : 

“Weel, I didna say IT wadna take nineteen shillings 
and sixpence for him.” 


QUIPS AND- JESTLETS. 


VERY NEARLY TROUBLE, 
“Horace, you don’t love me as you used to.” 
“Not altogether, my dear. When we were first 
married I loved you for your beauty. Now I love 
you for your real worth, yeur many excellencies of 
mind and heart, and eT aa . 

“So, Horace Higgsworthy! You think I've got 
entirely over my good looks, do you! Let me tell 
you, sir——” —_ 

“And for your unfailing sweetness of disposition, 
my dear.” 

Uncseiain whether to go ahead and scold him just 
the same or to indulge in a good cry, she compromised 
by doing neither, and fell to darning his socks with 


renewed energy. = 


“Is the shoe too small?” tenderly asked s fond 
swain of his sweetheart, who was moaning about 
cram toes. . 

“Oh, no! The shoe is just right, but my foot is 
too big—that’s all.” 

: >—_0oc 


HARD LINES ON DAD, 

“I am sorry to say it, Harry,” said the teacher 
kindly, “but your composition is not worthy of you. 
The rhetoric is faulty, the logic weak, the statements 
are based upon misinformation, and the style is 
lamentably crude.” 

“My!” exclaimed Henry. 
when I tell him that?” 

“But you can tell him,” continued the teacher 


“Won't my dad be angry 


encouragingly, “that you did your very best.” _ 
“Did my best,” Henry replied. “Why, dad wrote 
the whole of it himself.” 


0c 
NEVER TOUCHED IT. 


Skipp-r of Steamer about to leave the Dock : “* Let go that 
for’ard rope!" 

Deck-hand, who has never before been to sea, makes no eign. 

Skipper : “ Let go that rope, I tell ye /” 

Deck-hand is agatn motionless. 

Skipper (dancing with rage): “ Why don't you let go that 
Jor’ard rope, ye swab ?” 
Po ae (much aggrieved): “ Who's touchin’ yer rope ? 

‘m 


COCO 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

‘Tue cold, grey of the dawn is stealing through the 
windows. The burglar is stealing inside the house. 
a foot Faget a chair. Crash! 

rom the upstairs rooms come sounds of le 
moving about and conversing in sleepy tones. iis 

Acting with the quickness of one who has a trained 
mind and understands human nature, the burglar 
seizes the call-bell on the table and rings the rising 
summons for the family. . 

In a moment the sounds of snores fill the house. 


SOC 

He: “If I should ask you if you were telling the 
truth when you said ‘No,’ you could not marry me, 
what would you say?” 

She: “I should still say ‘No.’” 

SOC 
THE VERY THING. 

Sxe bustled into the bookshop as if she hadn't a 

ar ae us © bok f husban gram 
want a or my husband,” she : 

“It’s his birthday, and 7 want it for a — 
Show me what you have, and be quick, please. Nothing 
too expensive, mind you, and I don’t want snything 
too cheap, either. He’s a middle-aged man, and not 
fond of sports, so don’t show me anything in that 
line. For dness sake, don’t offer me any of those 
trashy novels, and, no matter how much you persuade 
me, I won't take anything in the line of history or 
biography Come, now, I’m in a dreadful hurry, and 
T’ve already wasted too much time here. Of 
you don’t know my husband, but, from all I've said, 
can’t you suggest something appropriate?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Here is a Tittle volume entitled 
‘How to Manage a Talking Machine.’” 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 24, 1908, 


APT PUPIL. 

CarTaIn JONES (giving a 
short lecture to the recruits 
of his company on their demeanour in public): “If 
a civilian should make offensive remarks in a public- 
house, and try to induce a ma the well-conducted 
soldier should drink up his beer and go quictly 
away. 

After his address, Captain Jones questioned his 
audience, to ascertain if they had comprehended his 
remarks. 

“Now, Private Jenkins, what should you do if you 
were at an inn and a civilian wanted to quarrel with 


“J should drink up his beer, sir, and ’ook it.” 
COC 
Taz Oup Lavy (in a railway carriage): “I object 
to smoking.” 
The Navvy: “Quite right, mum. It’s a bad habit 
for ladies o’ your time o’ life.” 
>_0c< 
Erne,: “Maud has been trying to learn how to 
play golf for quite four weeks now.” 


Pene : “Ig her instructor stupid?” 
Ethel: “No, handsome.” 
>_S OC 
HANDICAPPED. 


Two boys who managed to be rather unruly in 
school so exasperated their teacher that she requisted 
them to remain after hours and write their names 
one thousand times. 

They plunged into the task. Some fifteen minutes 
later one of them grew uneasy and began watching 
his companion in disgrace. 

Suddenly the first one burst out with despair, and, 
between his sobe, said to the teacher: 

“Tain’t fair, mum! His name’s Bush and mine's 
Schlutermeyer.” 

COC 

Surrn: “See Jones over there laughing so heartily? 
Somebody must have told him a funny story.” 

Brown: “More likely Jones told it himself.” 

SOC 


Nett: “I have to read a paper on ‘Ideal Woman’ 
at the next meeting of the club.” 

Jack: “Well, all you will need to do is to stand 
up on the platform and let them look at you.” 

COC 
TOO BAD. 

Tnere’s a certain man who has a mania for co'lect- 
ing all sorts of queer facts in history, science, and 
so forth, and his wife and family can’t appreciato 
him at all. The other evening he threw down his 
paper. 

‘“That’s marvellous to think about,” he said. 

“What?” inquired his wife. 

“The statement that it would take 12,000,000 years 
to pump the sea dry at the rate of 1,000 gallons a 
second.” 

Hie son seemed to study the statement profoundly 
for a full minute. 

“Where would they put all the water?” he asked 
innocently; and his father paid no attention what- 
ever to the question, but went on reading. 


SOC 
_ “Reatty, madam, your daughter is perfectly charm- 
ing. She must have had many offers of marriage.” 
“You are right; but then, you know, I am much 
too young to let her marry.” 
SOC 
Youne Man: “I’ve come to pay my addresses to 
your daughter, sir.” 
Mr. Graball (absent-mindedly): “Pay? Thank 
you very much. I'll give you a receipt in a moment.” 


>—0c< 


EXPENSIVE BOTH WAYS. 

A nore visitor had taken his dinner elsowhero 
with a friend. When, on coming to pay his bill, he 
found himself charged with a day’s board, he pro- 
tested vigorously. 

It was explained to him that the American plan 
adopted there was based strictly on a day rate, and 
that, if he chose to eat elsewhere, it was his own 
look-out. The man, however, refused to be pacified, 
and paid the bill under protest. 

Then, to everyone’s surprise, he asked if dinner 
was “still on.” He was informed that it lasted till 
nine in the evening. 

“Tve eaten one dinner,” he exclaimed, “but I’m 
going to get my money’s worth out of this house if 

suffer all the torments of dyspepsia!” 

He rushed into one of the dining-rooms, seized a 
bill of fare, and ordered everything he could think 
of. When he finally reached his limit, the waiter 
handed him a bill for a good round sum. 

“What's this for?” he demanded. 

“Your dinner, sir.” 

“But I have already paid for my dinner in my bill,” 
protested the unfortunate man. “I am staying here 
on the American poe 

“Then you should have gone into the other dining- 
room,” said the waiter. “This part of the hotel is 
conducted on the European plan!” 


When you've done your daily tell, Smoke your pipe and read the ROYAL. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 24, 1903. 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
ee ———————— 


f 


4 


‘ “i Telling 


RCHIE QuINTON sprawled disconsolately on the little 
i his ee limbs exceeding all ite boundaries. His 
brother Basil stood with his back to bim, gazing etolidly 
cut of the ge Om gu was eight years Archie’s senior, 

the head of the house. 
a see,” said Archie, “I shouldn't feel 80 shabby and 
contemptible if they were not in such poor circumstances. 
There's a financial side to the question.” . 

Basil twisted his moustache and stroked his square chin. 
He also hissed a few bars from a popular ballad, but 
none of these things assisted Archie in hia present a Bolts 

“T feel as if I'd been such a confounded weathercock, 
but it had to be, Basil, 1 knew the moment I saw Susie 
again that—well—you know.” 
oRaail may have heen worthy of this confidence, but he 
avo no sign. . 
. “And rh I was honest at the time,” continued Archie, 
as if anxious to defend himself against his own accusa- 
tons. “I quite thought I had got over my boy’s love for 
Susie. Poor Beatrice!” ; . 

But at this, with a final tug at his moustache, Basil 
§.ed around somewhat sharply. : 

“T tell you again,” he said, “you're wasting your 
sympathy. If any jilting’s been done, she’s done it— 
rot you. And money! You'll see before very—but, 
nover mind, we’ve thrashed. that out before.” ; 

“You've never understood Beatrice. You don’t know 
hev.” : 
“Oh, well, I strike a medium between what she might 
Le. you know, and what your amorous ravings have 
painted her, and I expect I’m somewhat about the mark. 
She's not an angel, and she’s not a Jezebel. But I could 
sce—lI've only seen her ey her coldness, by her 
sélf-confidence, that she is capable of looking very well 
after No. 1. And she is certainly not the type to suit 
you. Susie, now, is gentle and retiring.” 

Archie rolled into a sitting position. . 

“Susie ie perfection,” he said; “ but you under-estimate 
[Peatrice. You and she have never understood one another.” 

“I’ve only been in her company twice, and once was 
at a railway station. I admit people are not always at 
their best at railway stations.” ; 

“T should have thought she was your style of girl.” 

“TI may admire a certain style, and not every—what 
shall I say?—exponent of it. I acknowledge that her 
style, as you call it, is one that when properly handled is 
not displeasing to me.” _ 

a Well, something ought to be done. Her mother’s ill, 
too, now—incurably, I fancy.” : Saad 

“I see! And when the piece entitled “The Sinking 
Vessel and the Rat” is billed for production you prefer 
not to be cast for the part of the—ah—quadruped. Quite 
right, but what do you say, Archie, that Beatrice Wendle 
isn’t Beatrice something else before twelve months have 


pessed ?” 
“I say that you're an uncharitable old chump. And 
if it’s about you're quite 


ed Willerton you're sbinking 
cff your horse. Not but that she’s perfectly free, of course, 
to do whatever she wishes. I ma Susie in September.” 

“Precisely. And Miss Wendle—but no, we won't dis- 
cuss the matter further. It is not a subject for bets; if 
it were—but no!” 

“Certainly not!” 

“No. Well, Archie, I admire your sentiments, and I’m 
ccing to say nothing inst Miss Wendle, or you'll be 
deserting Susie and. ruehing back to sacrifice yourself on 
the wrong altar—at the wrong altar, I should say.” 

“LT merely wish to do the fair thing by her.” 

“Financially? Well—what do you propose? A 
personal interview? Or will you write and inclose a 
P°archio ignored this & 

rchie i is flippancy. 

“I was thinking,” he said, “that a personal inter- 
view—— You see, Basil, I’m such a harebrained, im- 
pulsive, emotional sort of Johnny. Now, you—you're 
rather tactful and diplomatic—sometimes.” 

Basil stiffened where he stood, and stared vacantly 
before him. . 

“For me to interview her,” went on Archie, looking 
anywhere but at the statue of inflexibility which his 
brother was impersonati on earthrug, “ why, 
that wouldn’t do at all. T should bungle the matter fright- 
fully—now, shouldn’t I?” 

_ “Oh, it doesn’t follow because one has bungled things 
in the past——” began Basil, but Archie interrupted. 

“T should get into an awful muddle,” he said. “J 
never had the gift of making myself understood.” 

««, You under-rate yourself, Archie,” said Basil frigidly. 

You have, on the contrary, a gift of subtle intimation. 
Just now, for instance, without descending to anything 
like literal statement, you have yet conveyed to me the 
fact that of all unlikely persons in this world want 
me—me/—to go and interview Miss Wendle. Yes, and, 
Speaking quite frankly, I don’t mind admitting that I 
See myself doing it. Oh, yes; so look up the trains, and 
five me your purse. ‘My brother,’ I ehall say, ‘is — 
that, his old sweetheart having turned up, he cannot fulfil 
his engagement with you, but he hopea you don’t mind, 


Of all dins, the din of dinner is most attractive. 
ia all about dinners. 
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Mission to a Lady Fair. 


By ARTHUR A. LODGE. 
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Miss Wendle, and here's ton 
shillings for yourself. Bea 
geod girl.’ Oh, yes. <Any- 
thing else while I’m knocking 
around? Don’t be afraid to 
mention it if anything strikes 
you.” 

“Basil, I mean it. I want 
you to goand seethem. 1’m 
sure you could put it in such 
a way that they wouldn’t 
feel insulted. Look how you 
mana Mrs. Hanson and 
the chickens! And, besides, 
you're going down to Chester- 
field on Wednesday for a few 
days, and that’s not twelve 
miles away.” 

“ Oh, the thing’s ridiculous, 
Archie. No, I don’t mind doing a brotherly thing once 
in a way, but when it comes to—and, besides, hang it, 
you're t oe party! She proposed the discon- 
tinuance of the engagement herself.’ 

“Yes, to make it easy for me.” 

“* Well—possibly !” 

_ “I'm sure. I believe, though, she was quite sincere 
in saying that ehe didn’t love me sufficiently to make it 
wise for us to . It was really all a mistake; a 
mistake on both sides. But she’s a splendid girl.” 

“So! And you want me to go and see this—er—splendid 
girl, and perform a few asinine evolutions just for her 
special entertainment. I think I never liked the idea of 
anything less.” 


Le [ 
epuly. 
of a Diplomatic 


“You would be doing me a good turn.” 
“I doubt it. I think you rather over-cstimate my—er— 
nesse.” 


There was silence for a few minutes, during which 
Basil sank into a chair and leisurely filled his pipe. 

Then Madge, their inarried sister, called and stayed to 
tea, at which meal the question was again discussed, Madge 
ably supporting the views of her younger brother. 

asil looked at her as if he had never seen her before, 
nor any variety of her species. This, however, only 
spurred Madge to higher and longer flights of eloquence. 

It was a delicate matter—that she frankly conceded—— 
but (and this fact she conveyed rather by hints than by 
open declaration) in the hands of such a rare diplomat 
there could be no danger of insult or failure. 

Basil regarded, his cooling tea. 

“Oh, well,” he said at last, and Archie and Madge 
joined in a sigh of satisfaction. The point was carried. 

e 


“So this is Myrtledene, is it?” said Basil to himself. 
He was standing in the doorway of a little country sta- 
tion, and with admiring eyes he gazed down a lon shady 
lane winding through the heart of a very beautiful old 
willege. “Tt was the place Archie was in love with, not 
the girl.” 

Ho inquired the way to Mrs. Acton’s, Woodbine Cot- 
tage, at which house Beatrice and her mother were per- 
manent lodgers; then, more enamoured of the scener 
than of his errand, he wended his way slowly and with 
—— stoppages. 

© heard the wheels of a light gig on tho soft road 
behind him, and presently ao cheery voice accosted him. 


“Mr. Quinton? By Jove, it 1s! Well, to think of 
aniog you in this out-of-the-world spot.” 
Basil looked up and encountered the frank, smiling 


gaze of his old friend, Ned Willerton. 

“Ah, how do you do?” he said. “Why, you're as 
brown as a nigger.” 

“Nothing to what I was. I say, I want you to come 
up to Westbrook and inspect the spoils of my tour. Are 
you staying down here?” 

“ oe gs in Chesterfield—just for a few days.” 
“Well, come on Friday. I'll meet the 3.30 train on 
Friday afternoon.” 

“No, don’t; I can’t say what time I'll get off.” 

“All right, but come early. By the way, perhaps I can 
give you a lift now?” 

“Thanks, but I turn off here.” 

“Oh; then bye-bye till Friday. 
September isn’t it, his execution? 
ait—regular epidemic, ‘pon me word.” 

“Yes,” eaid Basil vaguely; “there are more matches in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in Bryant and May's 
philosophy.” 

“There are indeed. Well, give yosr brother my 
sympathy, and, I say, just give a look to yourself occa- 
sionally. One never knows who’s next on tho list,” and 
with a gay laugh Ned Willerton drove off. 

“Take thy warning to thyself,” Basil muttered, and 
smiled knowingly at the surrounding shrubbery. Then 
the name “ podbine Cottage,” distributed over two gate 
poste, suddenly confronted his gaze, and the smile faded. 

He opened the gate and walked up the narrow path 
humming an impromptu melody. 

The house door was wide open, and the interior looked 
cool and inviting. Basi] pulled the bell, and the house 
was filled with ite reverberations. ‘“ Perhaps Miss Wendle 
is away,” he thought after a short pause, but whatever 
emotion the idea stirred within him was soon dissipated by 
the sound of a light, quick step on the stairs; Beatrice 
herself came towards him. 

His visit must have been a great surprise to her. but 
she betrayed the fact scarcely at all, and if in her greeting 
there was no excessive cordiality, there was, at any rate, 
frankness and civility. Basil, in whose mind the diffi- 
culties of his task had loomed very large, began to felici- 
tate himself upon the fact of having a straightforward, 
unemotional nature to deal with. 

“ Mother is not at all well,” she said, in answer to his 
inquiry. “She has kept her room for several weeks now.” 

“Ah! I’m afraid my ring must have disturbed her. It 
was enough to rouse the village.” 

“That would scarcely have been a calamity,” said 
Beatrice. “ Myrttledene is always half asleep.” 


How’s Archie? 
eddings are in the 


“Dining Extraordinary,” in 
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Basil laughed, and made a show of being at his case. 
He took a very yielding chair, somewhat low for one of 
his build, which gave his knees a position of great 
prominence. The sun was in his eyes. Beatrice, in her 
basket chair, could only be viewed through a dazzling 
golden haze, and Basil felt more as if addressing a vision 
than a fellow being of human flesh and blood. 

He tried to call to mind the arguments he had pondered 
coming down in the train, and also to get a grip on some 
opening remarks which he had learnt by keart the night 
before. He was one of the last persons in the world to 
be suepected of nervousness, and certainly to Beatrice his 
air of embarrassment was a revelation. He eked out @ 
few more general observations, and finally squared him- 
self for the oy, 

“Well, Mies Wendle,” he said, “I may tell you at cnce 
that I have called on a little matter of business. It is a 
very simple thing, and I am only trusting that you will 
zee it in the same light as we do. By we I mean Archie 
and myself.’ 

It may be that a dim suspicion of his errand came into 
Beatricee mind, for Basil thought he heard the sound of 
a sharp gasp from the basket chair. It was a tonic which 
he needed, for he was always at his best fighting against 
long odds. He leaned forward in his chair, and braced 
himself to explain the “ very simple thing.” 

“Yoa see,” he went on, “I have come to discuss the 
financial side of a question which some people tell us 
should have no financial side. But the world is run on a 
financial basis nowadays—though I’ve not come down to 
discuss the pros and cons of that fact. No, I'm simply 
here to make a@ proposition on Archie's behalf—wel!, on 
behalf of both of us—all of us, I might say, for my sister 
is quite at one with us in the matter. Well, then, to be 

uite piss, we take it that your circumstances are not 

ourishing, while ours, you sce, are rather, and whztever 
our union with Archie would have meant in other ways, 
it would have been very benoficial to you materially.” 

There was no encouragement from the basket chair, 
but Basil was now well under way. 

“Now, Archie proposes, seeing that we have tco much 
and you too little of a certain commodity, to place a small 
share at your disposal.” 

“Oh!” said Beatrice, “I see.” 

Her tone and the remark left something to be desired. 

“Yes,” said Basil genially, “that is our idea, and if 
you are a eensible girl I think you will let him discharge 
what he naturally feels to be an obligation to you.” 

This was not tactful, but it roused the “sensible girl” 
to speech, 

“ An obligation! Oh! because I refused to marry him.” 

“Yes. Because you refused to marry him—that he 
nigh be free to return to an older love.” 

trice eat very prim and upright and stared fixedly 
into the grate. 

“Ob, you quite mistake me,” she said coldly. “I 
usually consult my own interests. I found that I did not 
care io brother in that way—that is why I gave 
bim his li . You credit me with a magnaninuty which 
I don't possess. And there is no obligation—least of all 
one that could be paid in money.” 

“That waa a shp about the obligation, And don't put 
such a hard accent on the word ‘money.’ Why should any 
disgrace attach to its acceptance—more than to the accept- 
ance of other things? 

- a really, we are considering your mother,” he went 
“She is ill, and must be a great care and expense to 

ou. She will require luxuries which others in sound 
health might deny themselves.” 

He had gathered from Archie a not too flattering concep. 
tion of this invalid mother—inordinately selfish, exacting, 
and merce . 


“No, Mr. Quinton, not on mother’s account either. We 
are comfortable and require no assistance.” 

“Well, since you say so it seems impertinent my press- 
ing the matter further; but allow me to think that you 


are acting from a mistaken sense of independence—and 
je.” 

“ But we are quita comfortable. Do you accuse me of 

not ic page the truth?” 

“No, we won't say that; but, granting that you are 
pasebly comfortable, still—permit my plain aking— 

think in this case you are acting from a somewhat selfish 
standpoint. You see, it would really please my brother 
to do this; he will be bitterly disappointed, in fact, if 
you don’t a!low pie I am sure I would be the vi 

son to su that monetary compensation is possible 
by alates of The heart, but this is purely one of ihe bend. 
To put the matter in plain, commercial English, you are 
offered a position—advantageous in that it is lucrative and 
a@ permanency. Owing to unforeseen circumstances, the 
offer is withdrawn from you and made to someone else. 
Perhaps in expectancy of this post rhe have let slip other 
chances of pecuniary advantage. t any rate, there haa 
been serious loss of timo, an] your expectations remain 
unrealised. What more natural than that compensation 
should be offered—and: accepted?” 

“Are these your views on the subject of—love and 
marriage!” asked Beatrice stiffly. 

Basi] coughed and frowned at the fireplace. 

“ Candidly, no,” he said; “they are not. But I still 
keep to my original offer, Miss Wendle, and I strongly 
advise you to accept it. A rule that wonld fit every 
nase would have to be so elastic as to be of little practical 
value. 

Beatrice rose, cold and. defiant. 

“If that ie your honest advice, I thank you for it,” she 
eaid, “but I cannot accept it. And I would rather not 
discuss the matter further.” 

Basil rose too. 

“It is impossible to sce a problem in every light at the 
first glance,” he said. “Of course, Archie and T have no 
wish to urge the matter unduly. I shall be in the neigh- 
bourhood again on Friday, however, and if, after thinking 
it over—— 

“My answer,” interrupted Beatrice, “would he precisely 
the same next Friday or in fifty years, Mr Quinton.” 

Basil tock up his stick and gloves, and was about te 
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are facts, and you are the ond girl in this beautify! o'd 
world that I love and long for. I pleaded my brother's 
cause like a fool, and I’m pleading my own like a doutyle. 
headed fool, but every word is well inside the truth, and 
now I'm only awaiting the verdict. Life and hore—o, 
what?” 

He paused, and an ominous rattle of earthenware in the 
basket warned him that, whatever he was in speech, sy 
action he was being decidedly too free. Under the sii. 
tecting shade of the high thorn hedge Beatrice six.) iy 
mute perplexity, and Basil, with his stick and gloves a 
one hand and the basket in the other, faced her fron, }:3 
position in the road, too deeply in earnest to fer! tr 
absurdity of the situation and of his own attitu-le. : 

For a very long moment was Beatrice silent, her tyaq 
turned away from her m, and her eyes straining 
into the hazy distance. e@ was surprised at her own 
hesitancy. What right had this man to cone Jawa 
obtruding himself into her life, and dominating je: 
thoughts and inclinations? Only two days before sh had 
practically dismissed him from the house; could it be 
that in her affections he had lurked behind? ‘This eve: 
brother of Archie’s—this Basil concerning whom her young 
lover’s songs of praise had fallen on such indifferent ears: 
what did he mean by offering her the very fruit she had 
foresworn? She could find no logical reasen fer tur 
change of feeling, and this distressed her am! delayed 
her answer. For she had only his conversaticn «! 19 
other afternoon on which to build an estimate «f 1’; 
individual who asked so much of her; who had « 
her foolish dignity with one offer, and now with a seo n 
—well, she was not offended. “Facts are facts.” hie had 
gaid. She drew in a deep, slow breath, and fo-ed her 
questioner, and the first laugh he had heard frm jez 
lips fell lightly on the air. She had heard of jeucle 
losing their heads in argument, but their hearts—— 

“Do you wish to turn our little drama into a farce, 
Mr. Quinton?” 

“Into a farce, Heaven forbid! But into a very charm. 


that he mused upon the morrow’s visit to his friend 
Willerton at Myrtledene. _ 
‘And, yet, supposing he sbould meet Beatrice 10 the lane? 
°e 


withdraw ; but in his heart a sudden anger at tho futility 
of his effort and at the thanklecsness of the part he was 
playing broke into flame, and prompted him to deliver 
a parting address. . 
“Miss Wendle,” he said, and his tone was incisive and 
unfaltering, “ you are fighting your own fight, and, believe 
me, you fight ceaealy and honestly, but—you don’t emooth 
your path with courtesy. Perhaps you lon’t desire sym- 
pathy or affection, but it’s a poor, dry business, is life, 
without them. ad may not quite a arenas 
dilemma, but I think you are sutficiently generous to wi ‘ 
him well, and, if so, on ae merealy going the zen way i as Pe gee wl gd foe * | ball, pe he had only 
to add to his happiness. It wi no pleasant thought 7 * is . 
for him, haat that while he is iocouain all that When he got - A yrtledene Pieces cok, Ua 
makes life worth having, you are down here leading a exceeding leisure, es he if rig eee Mr an hs 
hard, lonely, cheerless existence. And when he bears in schoolboy. He even allow nae: : SE) Weatbiook 
mind that all he has was to have been yours, the fact that ils — commana 20 ex f th ciel acca at 
you have refused the merest portion of it, and of hig | Hall, and an sa an ie Wendiee 1i oa 
{riendship—our friendship—and help—why, it won't make pretty garden w t thei im ond ‘walked quickly in 
his path any rosier, will it? I don't plead just for him, A boy came ane . ik nh * the til, y 
mind you; I merely wish to balance the ecales of justice a Basil's direction. Se ar he Med “ 
te bee sat Ue ee, a Ae tt taner—T've 
His tone had grown milder towards the close of his , Ps sade 4 
little speech, and: thee was @ shadow of regret in his | been to fetch someone,” the lad panted. “Miss Wendle’s 
eyes. coming in a minute. 
Beatrice stood by her chair, but as she made reply she 


“And where do you live?" 
looked away from him, and her eyes were very wide “Just over the hill he the church. 
oO 


“Do you alwaye fetch Miss Wendle when you are 10 
trouble?” . 

“Yes—she says we have to.” The boy was running on 
again, and shouted the last words over his shoulder. 

Basil heard the tora click a eecond time, but did not 
look towards it. trice started slightly on seeing his 
figure dismounting from the stile. . 

“Good afternoon, Miss Wendle,” said Basil. “Tf you 
are going in my direction, perhaps I might assist you with 
that basket.” . 

‘As Basil’s direction was at that moment whithersoe’er 
his fancy dictated, it would have been impossible for 


The weather had regained ite equanimity, and it was 
another beautiful eummer day, with s slight haze hanging 


in the valley that did not disperse until noon. 


annoyance. Yet Willerton would not expect him at West- 


en. 

Per think, Mr. Quinton,” sho said, “that you presume 
upon our very slight at My ways may not be 
yours, but I choose, and I think I have a right, to follow 
them according to my lights. You are quite correct, 
though, in some things—I am a hard, ag gree girl, 
and if I get little from the world about me, I get at least 
as much as I give. Those of us who lack the qualities of 
affection and sympathy—how can we regret their absence? 
It is not our fault, and I don’t admit that it is Lohan 
our misfortune either. So, you see, blame is out of 
question, and: pity—well, I needn't say how little I desire 


that.” Beatrice not to have been going his way. ing comedy, why, yee.” 

— me you shall have neither, Miss Wendle,” said |,“ Thank you; it is not heavy,” sho said, but she suffered "e I—I really ont know. It all ceems so prepesteris” 

Basil, and he bade her good afternoon. him to take it, giving a little wintry smile as she did so. Could any girl have looked more winsome ard ¢!yirn ing 
Hearing a quick patter of feet in the pas behind | . “I forgot; you don’t like helping with your burdens, | than the once calm, self-confident Beatrice, with ti: new 


do you?” he asked elyly. 

“T have none that are too heavy for me.” 

“Tt is possible to over-estimate one’s “ei al 

There was silence between them for a while. 
_“T have been. thinking over our conversation. of the 
other day,” he said at last, “and I feel now that for my 
share of it I owe you an apology. Besides, I put my plea 


in quite a form. 

Beatrice Sooked questioningly at him. 

“Tt could make no difference,” she said uncertainly. 

“That ig what I fear. All the same, though, I would 
like to put my question in quite a new way—and take tho 
consequences. I am afraid I have been more than a trifle 
narrow and thick-headed with regard to—to eome things, 
Miss Wendle, principally with regard to yourself. 
you perhaps know, I once took the liberty of questioning 
‘Archie’s good taste in choosing you for his wife. I argued 
ae A inst it, insisting that you were not his sort.” 


look of pleasure and doubt shining in her eyes. and s {tea 
ing her whole being into something so infinitely huiaa 
and lovable. Basil knew that there could not. 

“T have no more a ts to offer,” he sal. © Your 
answer ineans everything to me, but nothing ghal! jure 
me again into the paths of illogical eloquence.” And he 
smiled faintly, though the tension was almost mm: re than 
he could bear, 

“Oh, what must I say?” cried Beatrice. “Please let us 
try to be rational. Let us see what three mori!s sill 
decide for us, Mr. Quinton.” 

- Arie will have mentioned to you that my name is 

i a 

“ Basil, then.” 

“Three months! It’s a long time, but God bless yon, 
Beatrice; I believe you mean to be very good tu a fe:low . 

Their glances met, and each lau with a feelinz of 


him as he went out, he glanced back, and had a hasty 
glimpse of Florrie, Mrs Acton’s little girl, dancing ro 
the “cold, unsympathetic” Beatrice, and clasping her 
about the waist. It provided him with matter for con- 
sideration as he walked down the path, though why s 
child’s want of discernment should disturb his ‘cad at 
enh a moment he might have found it difficult to 
explain. 

ack at the hotel, he paced the deserted coffee-room in 
considerable disquiet. To himself his mission had seemed 
foolish and hopcless from the first; but now, looking back 
upon it in the light of his non-success, it appeared doubly 
unattractive—even impertinent. 

Why had he been sent on euch an insane errand? In 
future, if Archie got into difficulties he must get out of 
them himself. xed Madge, his sister! Why, in heaven's 
name, had she added her entreaties? Was it all just to 
see what size of fool they really had in the family? She, 


: ue ineffable and irresponsible happiness. 
at any rate, ought to know her sex better than to have r. Quinton? Events have shown the wisdom “You see,” continued Bani, “T promised yeu that 
eupposed a girl of Beatrice’s character would t com- | of your words. It has been proved, and quite satisfac- | neither pity nor blame should you have from me, brut ‘his 
pensation in such a case, for, whatever Mise Wendle’s torily all round, that I am not. other thing that I offer—the contract did not debar tat, 


“Yes, but I went further than that; I declared that you 
were not mine. And that is where I erred.” 

‘A faint colour crent into Beatrice’s face—a flush of 
anger, perhaps, thought Basil. 

“Tf my discourtesy the other day imnressed you favour- 
ably, it speaks badly for your previous estimate of me, 
Mr. Quinton—ard I fear also for your present taste.” 

The church spire was very near, and Basil knew he 
had now but a few minutes in which to bring things to an 
issue—favourable or otherwise. But with Basil the 


did it?” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Beatrice, and half shy'y she 
langhed again, and further and further away from Ras:!'s 
perception, and even out of his memory, faded that “cold, 
unsympathetic” creation of his mind once known by 
him as Beatrice Wendle. 


other faults, she was not mercenary. 

A wave of indignation at their misjudgment of the poor 
girl passed over him. It was only natural that she should 
have felt herself insulted by his proposition. She might, 
though, have allowed that his motives were perfectly 
honest, sincere, and disinterested. But, then, she ‘had 
looked so ill and harassed, and in her endeavour to keep 
under perfect self-control she had perhaps been over 
rigorous and reserved. 

He could attach no blame to her. Whom, then, must he 


Tt was a strangely happy man that returned Lome by 
the 3.30 train on the following day. : 
When he reached home, "Krohie met him with oat 


blame? Circumstances were, of course, partly r ible, | moment usually found the man. ; t 
but Basil wanted some human being upon e could “Miss Wendle.” he said, coming to a sudden standstill, | stretched hands and eager, questioning eyes; but Basil 
fasten his censure—some living, thinking, breathing, “if you can spare the time, give me three minutes. I | relapsod into his old iepertetoabla self, and suffered Lis 


have the interest of a certain person very much at heart, 
and T wish to plead his case.” 

Reatrice stonped too, and looked full in his face, then 
turned her zaze aside. The unruly colour came again to 
her cheeks, and it was deener and remained longer. 

“My answer was final, Mr. Quinton.” she said, but 
her tone was questioning rather than assertive. 

“About Archie. ves; but I’m not pleading his case now. 
It is one of greater urgency, and. to me, poe pee! im- 
portance. What I want vou to understand, what you 
doubtless do quite understand already. is that Archie ia a 
dear good fellow, and acts wisely and honourably accord. 
ing to his lights. But he has un ortunately been and gone 
and got for an elder brother one of the most prejudiced, 
short-sighted, pig-headed nincompoops that ever sti 
under heaven. Miss Wendle, hear me out. It’s about this 
brether. He came down in his lordlv, cocksure, high- 
handed way to offer patronage and protection and what- 
not to one who—to one who—well. she now holds his 
future happiness in her hands. Beatrice, it’s very sudden 
—all very strange and unprecedented, perhaps. but facte 


palpable piece of humanity. 

He searched rapidly in his mind for this elusive indi- 
vidual, and, crossing the hearthrug for the twentieth time, 
caught sight of his reflection in the dusty mirror over the 
mantelpiece. He peered at it closely and fiercely, then 
suddenly gave a loud, harsh laugh of self mockery. This 
relieved his feelings and temporarily soothed his nerves; 
but its effect upon a couple of waitresees who were just 
entering the door was loss satisfactory. Basil apologised 
and left the room. 

He descended the hotel steps with a boy’s billycock 
perched upon his head. A eudden gust dislodged it, and 
sent it down some area steps, and an old man, after 
eyeing it curiously, handed it up to him. 

“Hello, this is not my hat,” said Basil, in an aggrieved 

tone, and, hastening indoors, he rectified his error. 
_ Out in the street again, his mind refused to occupy 
itself with anything but the afternoon’s adventure, and 
other foot passengers found him a constant inconvenience. 
More and more keenly did he lament the fact of his having 
been placed in a position in which he had 80 egregiously 
failed to win success or even toleration, but never once— 
and he would have been surprised to know this himself— 
did he carry his lamentations so far as to wish he had 
not come. 

With another chance he might redeem himself both in 
Beatrice’s eyes and his own, but no excuse had been given 
him for a second visit. Her tone and manner mi ‘ht have 
lacked in courtesy—they certainly had in nishity—bat 
as regards her answer its finality had , beyond 
question. 

It was ridiculous to allow a little thing like thie to 
discompose his mind for business, and, besides, it was 80 
purely someone else's affair. Having come to this sensible 
conclusion, he returned to the hotel, and for the first time 
in ten years passed a sleepless night, and rose in the 
morning brain-weary and unref: ed. 

It was gusty and showery during the day, and he con- 
ducted his business in a dull, mechanical manner; but 
both the weather and himself brightened up towands 
evening, and it was with something closely akin to pleasure 


brother to drag him into a room. . 
“Well?” said Archie, trying to penetrate Basil's exis 
sion, or lack of it. “I do believe, old chap, you’: ben 
successful.” oa 
“ Er—well,” replied Basil slowly, “I think she wi. 
—ultimately accept—something.” . : 
“Hurray! Capital! You're a born diplomats’, I 
knew it.” , 
“Oh, well, I don’t quite know about that. I arr-*¢ at 
astonishing results, though, sometimes.” - 
“ Basil, there isn’t man in the world could b.%¢ 
dona what you've done.” nd 
“Well, Archie, I should like to think that, too. 
I wouldn't have had one else try, that’s another thong. 
Do I smell fried sole? : 
“You're hungry; come along. Madge and Percy an 
here. By Jove, though, you are a genius, old chap! Wad 
does she look? Egotism apart, does she—is she all nght: 
Does she seem—but, of course, on that score she ‘vill Be 
She regards me simply as a brother—no more, n° less P 
“ Er—yes, that’s it,” said Basil, as the two went - 
in arm down the hall. “And do you know, AT fe, 
believe that’s just as she always intends to regard you: 


—— 


MotHen: “What is the trouble between you and 
Charles?” i 

Mrs. Neuwed: “I—TI always heard Charles wa‘ ee 
of the Turf, but I simply can’t make him touch t 
lawn-mower!” 


66 NEMO,” 


ro 


A BARRISTER, noticing that the Court had s°"° My 
sleep, stopped short in the middle of *'s speech, 1% 
sudden silence woke the judges, ms 
gravely resumed—“As I remark. ’ 
lords——" id 

The puzzled judges stared, 2: ' 
eles they had been aslee 

ay. 


neeetl 


mences his remarkable new story 
on page 247 of this number. 


the unknown serial writer, com- | 
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SusaN came home with that expression of counten- 
ince which betokens that she has either had trouble 
with somebody or is going to make trouble with me. 
I hastily reviewed all my recent possible sins of 
commission and omission, and waited with all the 
composure of a murderer in the dock as the jury 
return to give their verdict. ae 

“William,” she burst forth, “I’m a ‘Terrier. : 

“My dear,” I said mildly, “don’t you think we've 
got enough dogs already”—I am as little hard of 
hearing. : 

Susan regarded me with scorn (she frequently does). 

“I'm a Terrier,” she repeated, though again I did 
not quite catch her observation. ; 

“No, no, my dear. A little hasty sometimes, 
perhaps. But a terror—no, no,” I said stoutly. 

“Idiot!” shouted Susan, and this time I did under- 
stand. “I have joined the Territorial Army.” 

And then I remembered. . 

Owing to the unpatriotic attitude of the employers 
of Great Britain, Mr. Haldane, after consuitation 
with Mrs. Pankhurst and Miss Happy Fanny Fields, 
had decided to add an Amazon division to the 
Territorial Army, and the proposal had been 
cnthusiastically welcomed. Dear Susan had expressed 
ier intention of joining the new force, but I had 
hardly taken her seriously, though, between you and 
me, dear Susan is no joke. . 

“Yes,” said Susan defiantly, “you may like to 
skulk at home, but I——” 

“My dear,” I expostulated, “you know I offered 
myself for enlistment, but the doctor said that the 
condition of my right ventricle——” : 

“Condition of your right grandmother,” interrupted 
Susan, I must say, rather rudely, “but never mind. 
Ii you won’t do your duty, I shall. The first parade’s 
to-night. You may come.” 

This permission being tantamount to a command, 
1 went. 

It was a memorable occasion. All the feminine 
(lite of our village were present, but only one other 
husband—Squeaksby, who, between you and me, is a 
peor henpecked sort of creature. : 

It appeared that Captain Sabretasche, the adjutant 
of our local T.A. battalion, who would ordinarily 
kave been in charge of the proceedings, had un- 
furtunately been seized with sudden illness, and the 
parade was, therefore, under the command of Sergeant- 
Instructor Rumface. 

I must say, however, that the Sergeant appeared to 
be suffering from extreme nervousness. On drill 
rights the Sergeant’s voice can usually be heard +11 
«ver the village, but on this occasion it was quite 
in a mild tone that he said: “Fall in—er—ladies.” 

I regret to say that the ladies immediately fell 
out—on the question of precedence. . 

The Sergeant wished to arrange them according to 
their heights, but Lady Fitzfoodle, who is very short, 
said she’d be—I really can’t repeat it (she was a 
sxusic-hall star at one time)—if she was going to de 
stuck in the middle like the ham in an excommuni- 
cated sandwich, and “you can put that in your pipe 
and smoke it, old chap”—this to the Sergeant. 

Then Mrs. Colonel Crasher flatly refused to stand 
low a “common tradesman’s wife like Mrs. 
Pipkin,” to which Mrs. P. retorted that she 
imagined her money was as good as Mrs. Crasher’s, 
though one didn’t often see the colour of it, and 
altogether there was a very unpleasant scene. 

Eventually the Sergeant solved the difficulty by 
n.aking them draw lots for places, and this worked 
all right, though I could see from dear Susan’s face 
that she was not exactly pleased at finding herself 
hetween Mrs. Smithson and Miss Smythe-Browne, to 
neither of whom, for reasons I need not here enter 
into, has she spoken for two years. 

The first evolution—I believe that is the correct 

word—was the “right turn.” 
The Sergeant gave the instructions something like 
this: _“ Onthecommanriturnraisethelefteelanritoeturn- 
cn theriteclanbringthelefoot smartlytotheritcelstogether- 
armsclosthesidesfingersextended, thumbnearseamofthe- 
trowsis—begpawdon, hasyouwere—Ri—tun!” 

The results were surprising. Seven of the fifteen 
ladies Present remained stock still. Of the rest, dear 
Susan, I regret to say, toppled over, while of the 
Temaining seven, six turned to the lefp and one to 
the right. ‘ 

This last was Mrs. Colonel Crasher, and, I am 
Scrry to say, her fine Roman nose coming in -iolent 
contact with Lady Fitzfoodle’s, a very painful scene 
ensued between the two ladies, which ended in their 
both leaving the hall bleeding profusely. Three sym- 

fathisers accompanied Mrs. Crasher, four, and 


’Orrible 


7 By “ CHINSTRAP.” 


Squeaksby, Lady Fitzfoodle, so that 


: the numbers were now reduced to 
‘ levri(er)ble Wite.**; 


The right turn meneurre was 
again essayed, this time with very 
fair success; but, unfortun:tely, 
Mrs. Smithson’s back hair came down. 
ln fact, between you and ine, it fell 
on the floor with u sickening thud; I 
know I have heard that phrase some- 
where. 

lregret to say that Mrs. Smithson 
so far forgot herself as to accuse 
. dear Susan of being concerned in 
| the disaster, and a most uncomfortable scene followed, 

which ended in Mrs. Smithson, accompanied by two 
srmpethivers, leaving the hall, telling me in passing 
tbat I should hear from her husband—Smithson 19 3 
rather sharp solicitor. 

Dear Susan, Mrs. Pipkin, and Miss Smythe-Browne 
now faced the starter—I mean the Sergeant. 

The Sergeant wanted to continue, “ Ri-turning,” but 
dear Susan objected. 

“I have not come to learn ballet dancing,” she 
informed the Sergeant, “I want to learn to fight. 
Give me a gun.” 

The Sergeant brought the guns, and arranged the 
ladics in line with the weapons by their sides. 

Then he delivered himself of several yards of 
gibberish, and suddenly bellowed, “Shudder-r-rums!” 

Immediately an agonised shriek rent the air. Dear 
Susan’s weapon had in some unaccountable way canght 
Miss Smythe-Browne a very violent blow under the 
loft eye. Miss §.-B. departed in hysterics, and Mrs. 
Pipkin went with her. 

Dear Susan, however, stuck to her gun, and ordered 
the Sergeant to show her the lunge. This he did, and 
then dear Susan in turn lunged. 

The Sergeant, however, had miscalculated dear 
Susan’s reach, and the muzzle caught him in the 
middle of his waistcoat. 

Uttering a frightful howl, he danced round the 
hall, using language which, I trust, I shall never hear 
again. 

“William,” shrieked Susan, “he’s intoxicated. He's 
insulted me. Defend me!” 

T advanced, and expostulated mildly. 

“All right, all right,” said the Sergeant, taking a 
dreadful-looking bayonet from tha rack, “I’m goin’ to 
kill you. ’Ow’ll you ’ave it. Plain, coloured, under 
done, or fried,” and with that he sprang upon me, 
and then—I awoke. 

I had been reading the letter that a lady recently 
sent to Mr. Haldane, advocating the enlistment of 
women in the Territorial Army. 

Also I had had stuffed crab for supper. 


— ef oe 


Mauve: “I’m a little uneasy in my mind. Ned 
asked me to marry him, and I told him I might, 
some day. Now, would you call that a promise?’ 

Marie: “No, I should call it a threat.” 

———— fo 

Frank Farateich: “Yes, Miss Antique, to be 
frank with you——” 

Miss Antique (with a chirp): “Oh, Mr. Fairleigh, 


of course you may be Frank with me—but this is 
so sudden.” 


Tale, 


— ef 


WHEN STOCKBROKERS STAMPEDE. 

Wuen, the other day, a lunatic fired off his revolver 
within the precincts of the Stock Exchange, the 
members made themselves scarce with remarkable 
unanimity. 

It is doubtful, however, whether they ran any faster 
away from this real danger than they did from an 
imaginary one which similarly emptied the House 
some few years back. 

A nervous jobber, named Harry Brown, had been 
greatly annoyed by practical jokers, who persisted in 
exploding filbert-nut shells filled with gunpowder in 
his immediate vicinity. So, cne morning, when the 
House was at its busiest, he put in an appearance 
with a big cocoanut, having a lighted fuse attached. 
This he placed gingerly upon the floor, and then ran 
away, as if for dear life. 

Such a stampede! In five seconds the place was 
deserted. Waiters fought with members in a mad 
scramble to be first out through the doors. Of course, 
the whole affair was a carcfully-planned hoax, the 
interior of the giant nut being filled with nothing 
more deadly than milk. But it served its purpose. 
The practice of exploding filbert-shell bombs ceased 
from that instant. 

On another occasion a similar clearance was brouzht 
about by a young member suddenly drawing a revolver 
and flourishing it round his head, as if with the 
intention of taking pot-shots at his fellow-jobbers. 
Luckily, however, one or two of the braver spirits 
closed with him, instead of joining in the general 
rush, and eventually succeeded in wresting the weapon 
away from him. 

It then transpired that he had intended committing 
suicide, owing to supposed losses he had incurred in 
comnection with totally imaginary stocks, which had 
been foisted on him, by way of a joke, by certain 
hilariously-inclined brokers. 


A ROYAL HAIR SPECIALISTS ADVICE. 


Something That is Good for Hair Falling 
Out or Turning Grey. 


REMARKABLE OFFER TO ALL ‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY” READERS, 

This article should be read with care by every sufferer 
from hair trouble of any kind—thinning hate, hair losing 
its brightness of colour, greyness, or again such troubles 
as scurf, dandruff, dryuess, or over greasiness of the scalp. 

The advice of the chief of a firm well known as Royal 
hair specialists is this. Seek to stimulate the local 
centres and, by administering a cleansing and etimulat- 
ing preparation to the affected area, clear away the cause 
of the trouble. Most hair troubles arise from the bad 
condition of the scalp soil. Hairs that would otherwise 
grow in health are prevented from so doing by the fact 
that the hair cells are clogged with deleterious matter— 
dust, and dirt—and in ‘all probability the skin of the 
—< has iteelf become diseased. 

ow, all the great authorities on the bair definttely 
state that local treatment is necessary, and therefore a 
system of Hair Drill or scalp massage has been perfected 
by the proprietors of the greatest and most reliable of 
hair tonics—“ Harlene.” 

“ Harlene Hair Drill” affords the hurried man or the 
worried woman the very opportunity of reviving the 
hair and increasing the same in natural beauty. It is 

'easant and effective, and immediately successful. It 
1g not a process that needs indefinite practice. A week’s 
trial will convince you how quickly benefit will come. 

Let us now tell you how to commence “ Harlene Hair 
Drill.” It is quite a simple process, and will occupy but 
a few moments daily. 

To properly massage—not rub—the scalp, it is neces- 
sary to sp the fingers over the head and thrust them 
well down into the scalp. Having done so, move the 
scalp or skin covering the head to and fro very gently. 
This action you will quickly find will loosen the blood 
around the hair roots, and cause a delicious free sensa- 
tion in the area treated. When this has been done for a 


The above drawings show how the lack or presence of hair alters 
one’s appearance, age, etc. Men and women who neglect to 
cultivete their hair, allow themselves to become prematuraly 
aged in appearance. Thousands of the British purle have 
proved to their great satisfaction the wondersully beneficial 
effcct of Harlene System of ‘Hair Drill’ in the growing of Hair. 


few moments, and the follicles—where the hair roots are 
centred—have duly energised, it is necessary to clear 
away the waste matter in the cells by applying some local 
stimulating preparation. For this purpose “ Harlene” 
is maciedled. It is such a scientific, common-sense 
thing, when you come to realise it, this “ Harlene Hair 
Drill.” Tt is so simple and so effective. To prove this 
statement every reader of PEARSON’s WEEKLY should 
start at once. In order that no cost may be entailed, a 
most remarkable offer of a free trial outfit is made by 
the proprietors of “ Harlene.” 

Local hair treatment of bair trouble is the modern 
treatment. At one time medicines were administered 
internally for all troubles. and, of course, years ago our 
grandfatbers may have believed that chemicals entering 
the stomach might cure anything. But to-day, thanks 
to the public pronouncements‘of men like Sir Frederick 
Treves, we have come to rational methods of thinking. 
‘To-day one might just as well think of swallowing corn- 
plasters to cure corns on the feet as to take internal 
remedies for bair trouble. Of course, a remnant of the 
old faith bealers are with us, but their teachings cunnot 
hold good amoug common-sense people. 

We have little time to waste on the follies of other 
people. Our desire is to show those whose hair is falling 
and turning grey or losing its brilliancy bow to restore 
it to ita pristine beauty. 

The offer of free outfits is open to men and wonien, 
and any callers at the bead office of Edwards’ Harlene 
Co. will receive an outfit at once without any charge. 
Those desiring “ Harlene Hair Drill” special trial out- 
fits to be forwarded by post are requested to forward 
threepence in stamps to cover cost of postage to any part 
of the world, together wich form below duly filled in. 

Further supplies of “ Harlene” may be obtained in 
bottles from Chemists and Stores ull over the world at 


Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., or will be sent post free on 
receipt of postal order. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


To Messrs. hiiwarda’ Harlena Co., 
95,196 High Holborn, London, W.C, 
Bire,—T a our offer of Presentation Outfit for ome weee's (rial of 
“Bariene Hair Brits and Scalp Massage,” as offere! to readera of P-ereon's 
Weekly. I enclese $d. stampa for r- turn postuge. Kindly address as follows; 


ADDBESS. .....ccrescessssecseessossoreveses 


© Pearson's Weekly,” Sept. 24, 1908. ...ss..csssecsevesesee a seeneneeeeenrer ces woncee 
¥.B.— If called for, the sample in gratis. 


The King hase a lot of pages, but the ROYAL MAGAZINE has more, and they are extraordinarily bright and 


entertaining. 


The October ROYAL is on sale on September 2ist, price 4d. 
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TRE-PULLER 


His Majesty Exerts & 

Wonderfully Soothing In- 

fluence in Public and 
Private Affairs. 


Ture is good reason why Edward VII. should be 
called the “First eS in pay «i The extent 
to which he has made his presence felt, not only in 
this country but also abroad, since he came to the 
throne, is little short of amazing. 

That His Majesty intervened with success in 8 
recent scandal in Ireland is one of those open secrets 
that never get into the papers. Things were begin- 
ning to leak out, an several reputations were 
tottering. The King decided that this was not for 
the good of the public service, 80 he put his almost 
irresistible influence to the task of smoothing matters 
over before it was too ate. 

Again, in Parliament some members showed a dis- 

osition to ask questions, but in the end it was 
allowed to fizzle out. One of those mysterious “hints 
from high quarters” reached the leaders of the 
Opposition—and that was an end of it. 

His Majesty has taken a keen interest in every- 
thing connected with the life of the nation, both in 
society and in government affairs, and several times 
he has intervened to save a delicate situation and to 
clear away a difficulty that it would have been inad- 
visable to unravel in public. He heartily disapproves 
of the public washing of dirty linen. 


HE CAN'T PLEASE EVERYONE, 


The recent Naval scandal caused the King a great 
deal of annoyance, and far more is now going on 
behind the scenes than the public imagine. Army 
scandals, too, are being dealt with none the less 
severely because little is heard about them, and on 
a recent visit to Aldershot the King used some very 
strong language on the subject of Army discipline. 
As a result one or two “slack” officers have got an 
attack of “nerves.” 

King Edward, it is well known, is doing all he 
can to push forward Mr. Haldane’s territorial scheme. 
One peer, who severed his connection with the Terri- 
torials in a fit of pique, has, to the surprise of his 
friends, renewed his connection with the scheme. It | 
is whispered that his “second thoughts” were due | 
to the personal intervention of the King, who did | 
not want to lose his help, and quite frankly told 
him so. 

There are some people who do not like, what they 
call, this “meddling,” but as they are generally the 
people who are realy to accuse kings of being “a pack 
of idlers,” little attention need be paid to their 
complaints. 

In international politics His Majesty's influence 
is enormous, and in this field he is able to exercise 
his perfect tact. 

It is solely owing to King Edward’s intervention, 
for example, that Norway did not become a republic. 
The great Bjornson, who played a most influential 
aed in the separation from Sweden, was @ republican. 

ut he was convinced by an autograph letter from 
King Edward that a monarchy was the best thing 
for the new Norway, particularly if the young Danish 
poe who had married an English princess should 
e invited to ascend the throne. 


HOW HE TRIED TO SAVE KING CARLOS. 


In his letter the King pointed out that England 
would guarantee Norway’s independence, and that 
this could be much more easily carried out if Norway, 
instead of declaring itself a republic, elected Haakon 
king. These arguments were so effective that Bjérn- 
son dropped the idea of forming a republic. 

Jt is an open secret that King Edward endeavoured 
strenuously to prevent the Portuguese crisis. When 
Queen Amelie was here at the time of the Orleans 
wedding, she had several conversations with the King 
on the subject of affairs in Portugal. 

The King impressed upon her the danger into which 
her husband was running by his departure from 
constitutional methods of government. He also had 
some correspondence with his brother monarch, 
cautioning him against the establishment of 4 
dictatorship. hat his warnings were unheeded is 
now a matter of history. His failure to save the 
situation was a terrible blow to King Edward, who 
was far more affected by the double assassination 
than most people guessed. 

King, Edward’s mecting with the Tsar at Reval has 
already borne fruit in the summoning to Constanti- 
nople of a conference of the Great Powers to discuss 
reforms in Macedonia. Germany is not at all pleased 
about it, and there has been some discussion in the 
Austrian Parliament. 

German anxiety has been somewhat assuaged by 
King Edward’s meeting with the Kaiser at Cronberg. 
The Kaiser was rather unwilling to meet his uncle, 
but the latter wrote twice to urge the importance of a 
private interview, and doubtless at that meeting, and 
at the subsequent mecting with the Austrian Emperor 
at Isch!, Balkan affairs were thoroughly thrashed out. 


Yanc 


RUSMA 


When friends are false and 


SHIPLOADS OF MILLIONAIRES. 
Tax Lusitania, during her last trip from Liverpoo! 
to New York, had on board eleven millionaires, while 
more than a score of her other passengers Were 
estimated to be worth not less than half a million 
apiece. . 
Even this record, however, was beaten, some little 


“hey Never g S 
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Sunny Social Studies, 
By Our Own Pessimist. 


L—THE CAMERA FIEND. 


Yeans ago Sir W. 8. Gilbert told us in the Mikads 
of people “who never would be missed.” Some of 
the public nuisances on the great satirist’s list are, 
worse luck! still with us, notably the judicial 
humorist. Others are less obtrusive than they were; 
for example, the peppermint-ball-sucking-puffing p-st. 

But, on the other hand, there has arisen a new 
assortment of social “horrors,” who were unknown, or 
practically unknown, when Gilbert was catalovuing 
those with whom it would be no hardship to dispense. 

Among these latter-day undesirables a sort of 
ignoble pride of place may well be given to the camera 
fiend, who has been all too much in evidence of late. 

Indeed, some of his latest doings make one vainly 
search for an epithet, which would justly describe 
him without being too strong for print. 

For modern photographers, or, at least, some of 
them, do not appear to be abashed, even in the 
presence of death. 

Recently there was ublished a photograph show- 
ing a distinguished soldier taking his last lock at 
his wife’s coffin, before the grave was filled in to 
hide it from his sight for ever. 

Am I “slow,” or old-fashioned, or sentimental, 
because I call it an intolerable outrage that the 
camera fiends could not leave the poor gentlewan 
alone at such a moment? 


and J. Pierpont Morgan, these three alone being 
estimated to be wo in the aggregate between 
£150,000,000 and £200,000,000. . 

Then, too, there was the case of the R.M.S. Celtie, 
which was chartered in 1902 to take a ge 8 of some 
900 American money-kings for a cruise trom New 
York to the Mediterranean and back. Of course, not 
everyone of these was, strictly speaking, a millionaire, 
but they were all very wealthy people, their aggregate 
fortunes being estimated at the time to be well in 
excess of £100,000,000. . 

Their departure excited considerable sensation, and 
tens of thousands of people assembled to see them 
off. There was plenty of chaff, and when the Celtie 
cast loose from her moorings, her band played loudly 
the appropriate tune, “If You Ain't Got No Money 
You Needn’t Come Round”; while the one on the 

uay countered with, “We Don’t Care If You Never 
came Back.” ; 

Probably, however, the most remarkable gathering 
of wealthy and titled people ever seen together on 
any one ship, was that which assembled on the 
Pembroke Castle, at Copenhagen, on September 19th, 
1883. Amongst those present were Queen Alexandra, 
the King and Queen of Denmark, the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia, the King and Queen of Greece, an 
the Imperial and Royal children, numbering twenty- 
nine, besides above & hundred distinguished guests 
from Britain, the latter including Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone and Alfred Tennyson. HIS OBNOXIOUS SECRECY. 


ne 


A FICKLE GODDESS. 


An unscrupulous interviewer is bad enough, but s 
camera fiend is ten times worse. The former must, 
as a tule, give his “victim” some warning, but the 
latter need not, and, it is pretty clear, does not, or it 
ia incredible that some of the photographs recently 
published would ever have found their way into print. 

T have in mind another recent photograph, which 
showed the wife of a well-known gentleman emerzing 
from her bath. True, it was from her bath in the 
sea. True, too, that a modern bathing-dres3 is often 
a more elaborate affair than a modern bail cown. 
But in this case the lady’s costume was close-fitting, 
and, without entering into details, I may say that the 
photograph left nothing to be imagined as to the 
subject’s figures and proportions. 

Tt is, of course, unthinkable that the photozraph 
was taken by permission, and here, as in other cases, 
the camera fiend—I had almost called him cad—had 
no compunction in taking @ mean advantage of a 
lady of position; an advantage, which, I hasten to 
add, would have been equally mean and reprehensib’s, 
whatever her position in life. 

Let me again insist that it is the secrecy with 
which the camera fiend works that makes him especi- 
ally obnoxious. 

Certainly there are unfortunately women in the posi- 
tion of ladies who appear to be anxious that the 
public should be made acquainted with almost every 
detail of their charms. But, as a rule, the camera 
fiend plays the part of a “Peeping Tom,” and is 
rather pleased than otherwise if he can catch 8 


woman in an embarrassing or ridiculous situation. 


Commend me not the steadfast lass 
To share the nuptial knot, 
t others raise their song and glass 
To her who altered not. 


I pledge the girl of fickle mood 
Who's always making game, 

The girl of sudden interlude 
And never twice the same. 


Why do I praise the changeable 
And shun the constant mind ? 

Why do I love the variable, 
Least firm of womankind ? 


At each caress that she permits, 
My soul new foys invade, 
For every time I kiss her, it’s 
Like kissing another maid. 


——$ $e 


MONEY REWARDS IN MURDER CASES, 

Tue money reward which has been offered by the 
proprietors of a weekly newspaper for information 
leading to the detection of the murderer of Mrs. 
Luard, would have been, in days gone by, supple- 
mented by one from the State. 

Up to the end of the year 1884, it was usual to 
pay “blood money” for the arrest of criminals, the 
amount varying from as little as £1 which was the 
sum paid for the capture of a deserter, up to £200 
for a murderer. 

The reason for the discontinuance of the custom 
is a curious one. A burglar in North London shot 
dead a policeman who attempted to arrest him, and 
escaped. The usual reward was offered for his appre- 
hension, but no information was forthcoming. After 
about a year had elapsed, tho offer was withdrawn ; 
whereupon two men immediately came forward and 
denounced the assassin, explaining at the same time 
that they had not done so earlier because they did 
not wish it to be thought that they were after the 
“blood money.” The fact transpired at the trial, and 


OUT-AND-OUT BLACKMAILERS. 


The C.F. is by no means confined to the ranks of 
professional or newspaper photographer. Hoe is pr 
valent in private life, and the private C.F. is perhaps 
more of a reprobate than his professional brotivt. 

He haunts golf links, ladies’ bathing grounds, st 
lovers’ lanes, anywhere he can spy on humanity, 
particularly feminine humanity, and “snap” it ul 
awares. 

Some of thesé gentry are out-and-out black vilets 
but that is an aspect of the case I propose merelf 
to mention. . 

The point is this: It is considered “bad form of 
the part of a novelist to make use of real pr“')’ e-at 
all events, in a recognisable form. An aris! who 
put a lady into a picture without permission world 
goon be called to account. The law strictly ‘ rods 
the unofficial photographing of convicts. 


the authorities at once decided to offer no more In short, it is pretty generally recognised ths: the 
rewards of the kind. ; individual has a right to his individuality, J tha 

This resolution of theira has been steadfastly | none has a right to make him a public 1 rennage 
adhered to, although during the “Ripper” murders | without bis consent. But the camera fiend »°"# 
strong pressure was brought to bear to induce them to | this idea. si 


do otherwise. Possibly, an exception might eventu- 
ally have been made as regards this terrible series of 
crimes, had not the Lord Mayor como forward with 
an offer of £500 in connection with the only one 
committed inside the City boundarics. 

The biggest criminal reward ever p'acarded, it may 
be mentioned, was the £10,000 offered by Government 
for the arrest of the murderers of Lord Frederick 
qagensieh and Mr. Burke, in Dublin, on May 7th, 
1882. 


He cinematographs us living—he photecr'i” 
when we are dead—T remember some most ole, ot 
able photographs of battlefields during the Ber War. 
He is there by the graveside ; he is there wie? we 
come down on a slide. He takes surreptitio’s Raper 
of pre‘ty girls, and, if he is a bounder, which is ™ 
infrequently the case, sticks them up on Als meante 
piece and pretends they were given him. be 

Am T wrong in saying of the camera fiend ths* 
never would be missed?” 


life is grey, when everybody palls, Juet b th 
and look at “From the Stalls.” oy fhe ROT AL MAGAZINE, 
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Should Actors 


“Take (alls ¢ 


What Famous Players Say. 


[In London, at all events, the old practice of calling 
Individual actors before the curtain is dying out, calls now 
being more generally taken by the curtain being raised 

n the scene and all the players init. Much can be said 
in favour of the custom; for instance, the encouragement 
it gives to the players. On the other hand, the illusion 
of a drama may often be shattered by the “ corpse ” of five 
minutes ago making a remarkable resurrection on the stage 
or before the curtain. Curiously eneuyn some of the 
leading actors, it will be noticed, display a remarkable 
inclination to evade the question.) 


Mr. MATHESON LANG 
(The brilliant Scottish actor, who has added to his former 
triumphs that of the title-role in “ Pete” at the 
Lyceum Theatre). 

I runx “calls” properly arranged and taken are 
usually a help to a play, and a source of pleasure as 
much to the audience as to the actor. 

Supposing the audience sat in dead silence, and gave 
no indication of their aperoral, how different would 
be the actor’s feelings during the rest of the play, 
and how much his performance in the later scenes 
would be affected in consequence. 

But what I cannot see any excuse for is the 
demonstration of disapproval by booing or hissing in 
an audience—the idea of “calling” or applauding 
an actor or a play is surely to convey a compliment to 
the actor or author, which compliment, if the actor 
or author doeg not please, it is just as simple to 
withhold. 

The question of “dead” men taking calls is certainly 
a very difficult one. It undoubtedly is funny to see 
a dead figure arise straightway from his death and 
bow and smirk to the audience, and certainly in the 
middle of a play it is especially dangerous for any 
“dead” man to “arise.” 

The only satisfactory way. I think out of the difficulty 
is for the “dead” actor to take his ca'l entirely “out 
of the picture”—that is, entirely away from the sceno 
on the stage where he died, i.e., in front of the curtain. 

At the same time, one of the most impressive effects 
I ever saw was made by the dead actor remaining 


5 Us CR a GO EERE ST SKN Me 


“ Anxrous.”—Your getting stont so unexpectedly and 


rapidly calls for prompt measures. Youcan do nothing 
better than adopt the Antipon treatment, which will 
reduce you to your norma! weight lastingly, and correct 
the wea s and lassitude of which you complain. 

“12st, 6uB.’—Your normal weight in relation to 
your height (5ft. 7in.) should be 10st. 101b. The neces- 
sary reduction is neither difficult nor discomforting to 
achieve if you consistently follow a course of Antipon. 
The treatment is as simple and pleasant as it is per- 
manently beneficial. 

Marcor.—Do not do yourself serious harm by 
drugging and starving in order to keep down your 
weight. Antipon alone will take off the superfluous 
flesh and at the same time remove the exasperating 
tendency to put on flesh to excess. Try a bottle or two 
of this splendid preperation. 

DEsEsPorR.—No need to despair at all. Your good 
aguee will return soon enough after a few bottles of 

tipon. 

AMELIA.—The difficult breathing you experience is a 
serious symptom. You must reduce your weight con- 
siderably by the real tonic fat-eliminating process, 
namely, the Antipon treatment. It will improve you 
in every way—in health, strength and figure. Chemists 
sell Antipon at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. a bottle. 

M. T. A.—Yes, you may take as much nourishment 
as you like. It wilt not interfere with the fat-reducing 
effect of Antipon, which, indeed, is an excellent tonic 
and digestive. 

Mrs. L. O. Y.—While taking Antipon there is no 
need to go in for gymnastics, long walke, or any other 
exhausting exercises. The treatment is pleasant and 
restful, building up strength while permanently reducing 
the weight, and restoring beauty and health. 

— 


ANTIPON MEANS NEW LIFE AND BEAUTY 

to all who are weary of trying to reduce their corpulency 

& meagre innutritious diet, by mineral drugging, 
exhausting exercises, and other abuses. Antipon 

ingly overcomes the obstinate tendency to “run to 
fat” whilst rapidly removing the troublesome excess of 
adipose matter from the system. It also promotes 
pig and perfects digestion; the subject, therefore, 
ia daily getting stronger, while beauty of form is surely 
returning. Antipon isa pleasant and harmless liquid 
containing vegetable substances only. It is sold in 
bottles, 2, 6d. and 4a. 6d. Of chemists, stores, etc. 


exactly as he died, during the applause, the curtain 
being taken up and down repeatedly on the scene with 


the dead figure lying motionless where he had fallen. 
Where the nature of tie 


scene permits, I think 
this is undoubtedly the 
most artistic method of . 


. 


; Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 
(Naively remarks that it is pleasant to acknowledge the 
appreciation of the public). 

I rank the public must decide this point for them- 
selves. It is pleasant to acknowledge one’s gratitude, 
one’s appreciation 
of the applauss 


iven to the artiste , z os Cn ae { > 
y the public 


Miss LILIAN BRAITHWAITE 
(Does not think the tlusion injured). 

I rmx that the practice of taking calls has now 
been so far “readjusted” that the illusion is not 
injured! 

Of course, it was wrong in the days when the actor 
returned in the middle of a scene to acknowledge the 
applause; but now that it is confined to the ends of 


acts, it seems to me good for both audience and artiste 
to exchunge greet-  _. 


ings from before and j , 
behind the  foot- Ot Lan V Sacha 
lights. 

Miss HILDA TREVELYAN 


(Who is appearing in J. M. Barrie's latest successful play, 
“What Every Woman Knows”). 


Sxovutp actors take calls is a matter, I think, which 
rests entirely . 


ith th 
wi e 
audience. Jee meres Iveaety or 


Mr. HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE 
(The foremost British actor of the present day). 


I tHinx that the matter referred to is one for the 
public, and not for me. 
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THE GISEASE QF CORPULENCE. 


THE ONLY PERMANENT CURE, 


A Marvellicusly Successful Treatment. 


There is a vast difference between the plumpness 
which gives such a cheery, healthful appearance to 
many persons and the burdensome condition of over-fut- 
ness to which that plumpness not seldom insidiously 
leads. To those who value health and beauty there is 
nothing of greater importance than to guard against 
the rapid transition from plumpness to pronounced cor- 
pulence, a condition which is now recognised asa serious 
disease—one, in fact, which is a prolific source of painful 
and dangerous complications, such as fatty degeneration 
of the heart, the liver, and the kidneys. Obesity, like all 
other diseases, is most serious wien neglected; for then 
it assumes a more or less chronic character. The dig- 
tressing malady is more easily dealt with in its earlier 
stages, not by starving and drugging and exhaustin 
gymnastics, but by the famous Antipon treatment, w hick 
not only eliminutes all the superfluons and diseased 
fatty matter, but also eradicates the tendency (whether 
constitutional or otherwise) to take én an undue burden 
of tlesh, without appurent cause in the majority of cases ; 
for persons who develop the tendency to get very fat are, 
as often as not, quite moderate eaters. The sparing, 
innutritious diet frequently recommended to these 
sufferers cannot possibly cure the disease of corpulence, 
though it will weaken them into thinness until nature 
can no longer stand the debilitating régime, vitality 
being at alowebb. Then, of course, with the necessary 
nourishment the fatty excess returns. Drugging is 
only an added danger: it cannot radically cure the 
disease, and it is not snfficiently known that the drugs 
usually employed are dangerous mineral compounds. 

The Antipon treatment has combated tkese cruel 
methods of temporary fat-reduction tooth and nail. No 
disease was ever yet cured by loss of strength and 
vitality, the disease of corpulence least of all. The 
Antipon treatment builds up strength and brings back 
robust health as fust as it reduces weight by expelling 
all the superfluity of fatty matter. It does this great 
and necessary work by the help of nutritious food in 
plenty, without any irkeome dietary rules to follow. 
Antipon, a refreshing, tartish liquid. containing only 
vegetable substances of the most harmless character, 

ssesses splendid tonic properties especially valuable 

‘or their beneficial effect on the digestive system. The 
follower of the Antipon treatment eats well und digests 
well, however defective his appetite and digestion may 
have been prior to his taking Antipon. Now, it stands 
to reason that this generous feeding-up process, whilst 
doing a world of good in restoring health and vigour, 


cannot retard the decrease of weight, which goes on all 


BY AEROPLANE TO THE MOON. 

Tuat an astronomer of the standing of Camille 
Flammarion should have openly stated, as he did the 
other day, his belief in the possibility of some day 
voyaging to the moon, opens up a fascinating 
speculation. 

Of course, the difficultics are immense. 

There is, to begin with, the great length of the 
trip—approximately 240,000 miles. Supposing that 
in tho future any airship could be constructed that 
would fly at the rate of sixty miles an hour. Such 
a craft would, assuming all went well, effect a land- 
ing on the moon’s surface in about five and a half 
months. 

Its occupants would have to be provided with air 
to breathe during at least twice that period, for our 
atmosphere, it must be remembered, on!y extends out- 
wards for a very limited number of miles, and it is 
doubtful whether the moon possesses any atmosphere 
at all. This, however, presents no insuperable diffi- 
culties, since Professor Dewar has succeeded in liquefy- 
ing oxygen. 

A more serious factor in the problem would be the 
cold. Astronomers are not agreed as to the precise 
amount of frigidity that would be encountered by 
a@ voyager in inter-stellar space; but, in any case, 
it would be below—200 I°.; sutlicient, that is to say, to 
slay instantly any living being subjected to it. 
Obviously, then, some means would have to be devised 
for artificially heating the interior of our moon- 
bound ship. 

Lastly, there comes the question of the kind of 
propulsive energy to be employed. The motor-driven 
screws used to propel the ordinary airship or .aero- 
plane, would, of course, be useless outside the earth’s 
atmosphere, depending, as they do, upon the resist- 
ance offered by the air to their rotatory motion. 

Instead, it would be necessary to seek out one of 
the repellent forces known to exist in nature, and 
afterward learn to utilise it in such a manner that 
our airship, when exposed to its influence, would be 
repulsed indefinitely, like two electrically-charged 
pith balls, which constantly fly apart. 


cere Ff tree ee 


Comprtatnant: “Yes, your Honour, I recognise thé 
handkerchief. It is mine.” 
Magistrate: “What makes you think so? I don’t 
ite Oxy, mark on it, and I have one just like it in my 
ket.” 
Complainant: “Possibly, your Honour; I have 
lost. several.” 


the time, simply because the tendency to abnorinal fat- 
formation is gradually subdued and finally conquered for 
good. Here, indced is a true scientific remedy for the 
permanent cure of obesity, a remedy which has met 
with unparalleled success all over the world and elicited 
hundreds of letters of gratitude from men and women 
of every rank. The discoverers of Antipon early 
recognised that true beauty and symmetry were not 
to be recovered without restoring vitality and strength. 
It is this great achievement which has made the Antipon 
treatment so successful and so widely appreciated. 

The good effects of -Antipon are not tardy in showing 
themselves. Within a day and a night something 
between 80z. and 3lb. is taken off, and ers ie usually 
an unwonted feeling of lightness, together with a 
welcome keenness of appetite. The subsequent daily re- 
duction of weight and improvement in health, strength, 
and beauty leave nothing to be desired. Antipon 
never has the least unpleasant after-effect, and may be 
taken at any hour, even at tab'e with a mineral water. 

Antiron is sold in bottles, price 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by chemists, stores, etc., or, in the event of difficulty, 
may he had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, 

rivately packed, direct from The Antipon Company, 
3 Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
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eo ene? 


thin, with a dark, 


CHAPTER THIRTY (continued), 
The Working of the Poison. 


“Your mistress 


‘* Yes, sir.” 


“Gone? You don’t mean it—ehe wouldn’t be so foolish 
—she’s not that sort of woman. - 


r 


The words bubbled to Walto 
of man who waxes incoherently voluble in the face of 
troubles that strike men of strong feeling dumb. He stood 
staring at Hassell with a look of idiotic consternation that 
aroused the man to a etate of fury. And fury made 
Hassell curiously white and calm. He crushed Mrs. 
Chester’s note into his pocket—at least he could 
that poor tortured cry from a woman's heart from 
profane curiosity—and went up to the secretary. 

“Look here,” he eaid in a low voice. “ If you want to 
avoid trouble go to Peed room and stay there . . . I'm 
fed up with you, d’you understand! It would give me 
the utmost satisfaction to horsewhip your clothes to ribbons 
about you—fortunately for ies Sher are made of a cloth 
that protects you. n't a owever, what I told 
you before regarding Prince Farakoff or what happened 
on the road home from Chall 


n’e lips, for he was the type |“ How long—an 

more, it might have 
‘“You mean that 

the question with 


ve i 
alton’s 


inte ion was, 


her that she was not of the type whom it would be easy 
to betray into verbal 


seemed made to see everything 

are English perfectly and her manner made Hassel] feel 
at she regarded it as a si =i 

take upon himself the réle of inquisitor. 


pectedly?” he asked 


“ Before she went away 
—did much time el 
tion of ies note?” 

“« Not very long, sir.” 
hour?’ 


“ Perhaps. I real 


shake the woman's air of respectful composure. 
“That is so, sir,” 
time she raised her eyes and looked at Hassell. The 
ce seemed to warn him what a waste of time this 


‘*Miss Nairn accompanied your m 
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Bur Xavier Chester had where Curtius Hassel] 
ig not have ecgral him, even # it had occurred to 
e man t Dean might not oo. in 
be ee ne ee oun ta the Dears 

z ter t down to the Deancry 
and aroused the lodge-keeper, a woman upon whine Te 


indiscretions. She was tall and very 
lean face and hard, bright eyes that 
and reveal nothing. She | wa, 
thing that he should re] M 
The wag lighted by a small window above t 
altar; to-night a cold, strong flood of moonlight ue 
th: it, rendering all other light unnecessary, though 
the chapel, like the rest of the Cathedral, was wired {or 
He ia on his nti Bal all 
e on his knees before a sm: ing-d 
outside the altar rails, and buried his fase is his hands 
But he could not pray: he could only think, think, think. 
The moonlight fell on his hair, thickly-streaked with grey 
oi his bent shoulders, which heaved now and then, as 
agh a dry sob escaped him, and it seemed almost as 
though this cold flood of ‘ight was an interrogation, not a 


caress, 

By-and-by his thoughte . to get clearer. 
coherent. The training of ernie is not aaatty ae 
aside, and the training of Xavier Chester's mind had been 
logical, scholarly, and austere. He realised that he must 
frame some course of action—that he had not the right 
to sit still and repine. . 


has somewhat unex- 


gone away 


she gave you this note for me 


apse between her departure and my lesk set 


9 i 
ye not say—it might have been 
n less, sir.” 


you do nob wish to say,” Hassell put 
rusque abruptness, but it did not 


she answered. And for the first 


istress—did the 


y 
It is very necessary that I should 


? 
ee ad luggage! The interview with his wife still had to be gone through 
The woman hesitated. Evidently she wondered how | (-°r: Tpihers the inerriow with the woman be tad believed 
mune ate might admit. ‘Yes, sir,” she answered | taden What was he to say de aor God lp Kod 
gro ign Fs chats ‘ he loved her still, h she had made him a sinnrr, 


You are rather an exaspera- 


ig Court. The Prince ma, : h 
have his hands full, but he has brains and hands at work ti rson, ise. Are coin your | Rough she had tricked ugh, through her inst%i- 
for him.-don’t a our zeal and the burning love of ee ng you ae Louise yon to 1 mentality, he had introduced a shame into the househitd 


duty make you forget that. 
remain there ‘ 
‘* Oh, it’s no 


. Get to your room, sir, and 


ood your trying to frighten me by threats 
or by—er—by eeretlinene, Hassell,” the Rev. erick 
began blusteringly. ‘My duty is here, till Dr. Chester 
returns, I must etay and see what I can do—do what 
has tobe done . . .” 

But Hassell had turned on him with a gesture 60 
threatening that the words died on his lips. . 

“T must say that your conduct is extraordinary— 
extraordinary and insulting,” he eaid. “In the face of 
it, it is impossible that Icanremain here . . . Idonot 
wish to descend to your level so I leave you alone. Dr. 
Chester, no doubt, will know how to judge between us.” 

With what dignity he could muster, posing ey like 
an exceedingly white and frightened rabbit, slave to 
his sense of duty marched out of the library. . 

Hassell breathed a sigh of relief. He eaw nothing 
comic in the encounter, as he would have done at 
time. He only felt thankful for the easily won battle, 
knowing perfectly well that Walton was glad to retreat, 
glad of an excuse that would k him out of the way 
and make it unnecessary for him to face the man whose 
home he had broken up by his malicious and indiscreet 
interference. 

Hassell walked to the Dean’s writing-desk and eat 
down before it, spreading out note Mrs. Chester had 
written in the light of the lamp. j 

“Curtius. He knows everything. I am convinced of 
ing—but God knows I would rather 


euddenly. 


eaw it, 


it, sir, She is very 


ea .! He 


Walton had 
“ Ah, than 


'9 


one to her 


“Tam to wait instructions, sir.” 
That was the utmost all his 


er. 

““T would like to see Mre. Chester’s room,” he said 
It occurred to him that perhaps Cara had left 
some incriminating letter of farewell to her husband. She 
was the type of woman who would do such a thing. 
rages be ‘possible for him to get possession of it before 


“T am afraid I 
Chester's room, sir,” the maid said. ‘‘ She would not like 


« Ah, then that is all right.” Hassell did not press the 
point. He was not certain to what extent this woman 


commented on in the servant's hall. 
pity, for Xavier Chester 
found at Lyndhurst—an empty 
of flight? Something that woul 
Cara in her despair h 


impulse. He must go out and meet Xavier 
tell him the truth—the plain truth that, ugly as it was, 
was yet etraight-limbed and not distorted as Frederick 
ictured it. 
Louise, I understand. I only wanted to 
seo if Mrs. Chester had left——” he paused abrup 
“Really, it was only a whim. You are very faithful and 
discreet—I shall not forget to mention the fact to Mrs. 
Chester. Be resolute in your determination to admit no 


apa: 
A fticker of a smil& crossed over the woman’s hard face. 
““You may be quite sure of that, sir,” ehe said, ‘I 


of faith . . . 

There lay the bitterness of it. He who had always 
upheld the sanctity of marriage, who had proclaimed with 
no uncertain voice that those whom had joined no 
man has the power to put asunder, who had denounced un- 
faltering! the so-called re-marviage of divorced persons— 
he, himself, had gone ra a form of marriage with s 
woman whose husband still lived. And worse—with a 
woman who had put away her husband according to an 
American law that was not even recognised in this 


country... 

And at this thought be groaned aloud. 

Unoonsciously through him aa evil had been intro. 
duced into the Church, and by him that evil must be 
rooted eut, though his own life were the forfeit. But 
how! That was the burden of his thoughts. 

It was characteristic of the man that he cast the blame 

himself entirely, and did not rail at Fate or revile 
‘esven. It was his own fault, he who had been an all 
but vowed celibate, should not have married . . 
should not have allowed his heart to have been led away 
from the supreme end of his being . . . The flood 
of his passion of anger against Cara subsided, leaving the 
residue of love behind, but a love that was chilled and 
overlaid by the ice of disdain. 

He took the matter of his life and laid it like the 
prophet of old before God. The power of prayer returned 
baat - He maak ‘Gl 4 cold etal of moon faded 
a wn was 3 chapel to fill with a 
chill light. His body wae cold-straaiye, shooting pains 
passed through his cramped ew With the coming of 
mane his thoughts fell from Heaven to earth 

Slowly and painfully he rose to his feet. The problem 
which faced him now was that of immediate action; as 
to his ultimate course he was in no doubt. But how to 
blind the ever-suspicious eyes of his servants, how to seal 


questioning could draw from 


It 
bdefore it worked ir le injury. 
cannot allow you go into Mrs. 


particular—I have my instructions.” 


confidence—he did not wish to 
curiosity and perhaps 
retation as to Cara's - 


surge in his mind. What had : 
house, the indications 
int to the fact that 
gone back to this 
rose to his feet, urged b: 
hester and 


tly. 


east of all Mr. Walton.” 


peace in this world or the next for the woman who goes | have the key in my pocket.” Walton's tongue—bow to avert the scandal without for s 
against her conscience in euch a matter. . . Good- Hassell went out into the hall and encountered Jenkins, | moment faltering from the truth—that was the difficulty ! 
bye.” . : the butler, moving about guiltily and uneasily. Much, of course, on Cara. He wondered what 

There had been another line, but it was erased so care- “I’m going out to see if I can meet Dr. Chester,” she would do when he told her that he knew big 
fully that Hassell could not read it, though he tried, | Hassell said to him. “I think my man has my car out- | He wondered also about Lisa . . . how much did she 
twisting the paper this wey and that. He sat now staring | side, but I am going on foot. Make arrangements for | know! He neve more than he would have acknow- 
at the sheet covered wit it to be taken round to the stable, Jenkins, and tell the | ledged to himself, that Lisa at least was free from deceit 


It was the 


ler. i 
eonvert she desired that her daughter—guilty of noth- 
ing, the victim only of perverted fate—should suffer with 


of butler, and his 
her. i 


the air. 


Where could they have gone? “T hope nothink 
He raised his head and looked at the clock on its | mentioning it; but 
bracket between the bookcases. Half-past eleven! | and then ft 


Where on earth could they have gone at such an 
hour? Of course, he did not know how long it was since 
they had left the house ; but it could not be very long. The 
whole tragedy had not been many hours in the working 
out. It seemed to him that there was only one refuge 
open to women in euch a strait as Mrs. Chester and her 
daughter found themselves—London nd the last train 
for London had left Salehurst a full hour and a half ago. 

He rang the bell and asked for Cara’s maid, and she 
came to him with what seemed a surprising alacrity. 

She was a Frenchwoman whom Cara had rescued once 
from an ugly a The woman was grateful in an un- 
usual degree, devoted accordingly. Hassell knew 
nothing of this, but he felt as soon as he laid eyes on 


ask questions . 
Had Jenkins’ 


Should goldenchaired girla give up golf? No 
MAGAZINE is well worth the mere 4d. 


chauffeur that he need not wait—I shall drive myself.” 
“Yes, sir,” Jenkins looked at Hassell for a moment. 

He was old and _privi 

Chester’s father before him, though not in the capacity 


rs. Chester leaving ao suddenlike for London. 
If I thought it ’ad anything to do with that ‘ere little 
rat——” he checked thimself hastily and his hand 
apologetically over his shaven chin. “ 
but I get carried away ia 

“ There is a little tro 
that will not blow over, I am sure. 
be disoreet, Jenkins, and 


, one might havesaid thatthe look he gave 
wed in understanding was accompanied by a wink. 


into the clear night on his way to meet Dr. Chester 
coming back from Lyndhurst. 


towards him. He loved Lisa, he could not have loved a 
daughter of his own more . . . loved her because of 
that very atmosphere of parity that seemed to cling about 
her, as it clings about a child. To lose mother and 
laughter out of his . « Oh, God, if he had 
sinned—and he had einned—the punishment was great 
. . « surely utterly proportionate. 

And then as he stood in the clear, crude light of the 
dawning, cram and weary, he asked himself what had 
come to him he sh dare to set himself up as 4 
critic of God's justice. 

He left the chapel and locked it, and went down the 
long, echoing cloisters to the door that gave into the 
Deanery iteelf, 


, and he had served Xavier 
fidelity seemed to scent trouble in 


is wrong, sir. Excuse the liberty of 
Dr. Chester looked terribly troubled, 


cuse me, sir; 


and thence through the side hall and up 
the staircase to his dressing-room. His step was that 0 
an old man. There was no longer any doubt, any halting 
on the roadway of life; he had old in one night. 
He went h his toilet mechanically. The process 
ttle physically, but mentally, he was 
A . e sensation of havin xan 
a long journey in a foreign lan 
He went over to the glass. The face 
at him wag the face of a stranger; 


uble,” Hassell said, ‘ but nothing 
great thing is to 

allow no unauthorised person to 
not been practically archi- 
Hassell Y 


ve tired. 

to hs home rag 
possession of him. 
which looked back 


the collar of his coat as he went out 
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{t startled him—those bloodshot eyes, that wrinkled face 
were surely not his. He stared at himself a few moments 
in amazement, then as his eyes fell from the glass they 
rested on an envelope which lay on his dressing-table; 
be had not noticed it before. It was addressed to him in 
bis wife’s writing. 

He looked at it doubtfully. What did it mean? Why 
had the woman sleeping in the next room taken this 
means of communicating with him had _ her 
guilty conscience taken fright, warned her of the coming 
Uebacle? Or had Walton dared ’ 

He stopped short with the letter in his hand unopened, 
his haggard face suffused with an angry flueh. If Walton 
bad tampered with her—he did not dare to kt his thoughts 
carry him further. Never sinco he had been a man at 
collese, on the very threshold of life, had he felt such a 
surging of insensate passion thrill him as he did then. 
Mastering himself with an effort, ho opened Cara's 
letter; the paper fluttered in his shaking hands, 

“My peaR,—I have no right to call you that, perhaps, 
bxt you are dear and always must be cear to me, even 
though you are not mine. I understand you know the 
truth—how much more than the truth Paul may have 
told you I do not cave to think. There is no excuse to 
cier for the thing that I have done—-1 licd to you, lied 
oeeause I loved you and was atraid to lose you. Caly 
I would like you to believe that when I married you i 
thought that he was dead . . . IL thought that the 
past was buried in his grave . . that you would 
never know about it till that time when the secrets of 
all hearts are revealed. Then I knew you would under- 
stand—that there would be no necessity to forgive. 

“ And now I do not ask for pity or for forgiveness—I am 
unworthy of either—and even to you tley must be im- 
pcesible. I do the one thing that I can do. I pass out 
of your life for ever.” 

The signature was firm and decisive. “Carinthia.” No 
ether name. Perhaps that hurt the Dean more than any- 
thing in all the woman had written; it seemed to tell him 
that, like Hagar, sho had fled before the face of her sin 
into the desert of the world—a woman without a name. 

He held the Ictter and stared at it like a man stunned. 

“Gone! What did she mean to do? Had Lisa gone 
with her?” 

He felt as though the solid earth had given beneath his 
feet. It had never entered into his calculations that she 
would take the law into her own hands and go away. 
Ail along he had felt that it was he who would command, 
give orders, avert public scandal, and deal out justice, 

A cold fear seized him; if anything happened to this 
woman the blame would be his. She was passionate and 
«:sperate. He ought to have spoken to her last night, 
instead of treating her with a coldness that must have 
told its own story to her guilty mind. What if in her 
passion and despair she were driven to self-destruction? 
Ife would be her murderer 9 

He glanced towards the communicating door which led 
to her bedroom. Perhaps she had not yet gone; perhaps 
there was time to save her. In his heart he knew 
rerfectly well that he was only deceiving himself, buoying 
himself up with falee hopes, but he knocked lightly on 
the door; then, receiving no answer, le turned the handle 
and went in. 

he room was empty, the blinds still drawn. He 
slipped across to the door which the maid could enter, 
but it was locked. Cara evidently passed through 
He never suspected Louise of 


his room in her flight. 
being in her mistress’s confidence. 

He pulled 7 one of the blinds and looked about him. 
Except that the bed had not been slept in, there was 
no sign of anything unusual—nothing had been disturbed. 
There were evidences that she had changed her dress. 
The lace gown she had worn at dinner last night lay over 
rag a pair of her small, high-heeled slippers stood by 

e bed. 

He opened her wardrobe and looked in—it was full. 
The silver ornaments and brushes on the dressing-table 
were still there. There was no sign of hurried flight. A 
hope seized him that she had thought better of her 
resolve and gene downstairs. 

With a caution extraordinary in a man he threw down 
the bedclothes and rumpled the pillow. Then, unlocking 
the door, he went downstairs to the breakfast-room. 

Breakfast was on the table. A pile of letters lay on 
Cara’s plate, but the chair behind the coffee-pot was 
empty. There was no sign of the women who had made 
this desolate house a home to him. With a lump in his 
throat, the Dean passed out of the room and made an 
nnostentatious search in the places it secmed likely that 
Lisa or Cara might be. But there was no sign of her; 
she had evidently spoken the truth. She was wens He 
accosted the butler as he passed through the hall. » 

“Has Mrs. Chester gone yet?” he asked with affected 
carelessness, 

The butler looked at him with a surprise he could not 
conceal, 

“Yes, sir,” he replied in a startled voice, “ she went 
last night.” His tone was very low, and be affected to 
hear a non-existent ring at the front door, and hurried off 
at once. 

The Dean turned away and re-entered the breakfast- 
toom. He felt like a man who at one blow loses both wife 
and child unexpectedly, irrevocably. 

e could not even make a pretence of breakfasting, 
though he tried to do so. He poured himself out a cup 
of coffee, but he did not touch it. He left the room and 
went across the hall to the library and locked himeelf in. 

“T cannot lose her . . cannot live without her. 
es her mora, than I love myself—or my work or my 


That was what -he repeated to himself as he paced up 
and down the room. It would mean giving up his work— 
could not help it. It would mean giving the lie to 
all the traditions of a lifetime—he conld not help it. He 
understood as he had never understood before the meaniny 
of the words of the Wise Man when he spoke of those 
men who had ‘‘run out of their wits for women.” He 
was abased and ashamed in his ewn siglit—no waters could 
ever wash him clean . . . but he could not give her up, 


How many a girl w>:se swain is f-le> goes round with eyes a-swim, Give 
and she will gulp no more for him. 


As he paced the room, the sight of the Cathedral tower, 
grey and majestic in the morning sunlight, filled him with 
a sense of humiliation. He drew down the blind that he 
might blot it out; but inside, upon tho walls, above the 
bookcases, looked down upon him, so it seemed to him, 
coldly disapproving, contemptuous. eyes—the eyes of the 
beet of his predecessors. Never now, he felt, would 
his name be worthy to be emblazoned on the proud roll on 
the Cathedral wall which told their names. ‘The Deans ot 
Salehurst had numbered among them many wise and 
prudent and pious men; churchmen who combined with a 
singular happiness the qualities of head and heart, but 
never such a one as he . . 

He flung himself down in the chair before his desk and 
bent his head upon hig arm. His heart cried out to 
Heaven wordlessly for a deliverance from the torture 
which eg on him—it was unbearable, unendurable. 
He could have prayed for everlasting forgetfulness, but 
his life’s training caught him up on che brink. 

Then, as he bent there in self-abasement before God, 
light seemed to come to him. The indication of a great 
duty and a great renunciation. His way, a narrow way 
and beset with thorns, beceme suddenly clear to him. 
He raised his head and looked out before him with a 
dawning thankfulness in his eyes. 

For a little time longer he sat there motionless. Then, 
with a sudden squaring of his shoulders, he drew himself 
together and wrote a little note of directions addressed 
to his secretary. He placed it on the table in a con- 
spicuous position. 

‘ A few minutes later he had left the room and the 
ouse 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 


The Convict Speaks. 


Waen Curtius Hassell failed to meet the Dean, though 
he had walked up to the very gates of the Manor House 
and hung about for over an hour, he had returned to 
the Deanery. But the Deanery had been shut-eyed and 
asleep, and he had not cared to create attention by knock- 
ing up the servants so ho had walked back to Challis 
Court and arrived there footsore and sick at heart at an 
hour consideruwbly past three o’clock in the morning. 

As a result of his fetizue, he slept heavily and late 
aud consequently did not arrive at the Deanery until 
noon, The Dean had then been absent for a couple of 
hours. 

Dr. Chester had left for London. 
the butler, who voucisafed this information—not the 
Reverend Frederick, though he did encounter the 
secretary in the hall. The Reverend Frederick 
contented himself with wishing him a mild ‘' Good 
morning” and passing on with an air of suppressed 
importance, which was his method of acting in a 
Christian manner and turning, so to speak, his cheek 
to the smiter. 

Hassell stood looking down at the floor, his brows 
knotted. He felt perplexed and extremely annoyed at 
being left so utterly in the dark. Had the Dean heard 
anything, he wondered? Surely he must have had some 
reason tor leaving Salehurst so precipitately. No doubt 
Cara had left no clue behind her, he felt more than ever 
convinced that she was not the sort of woman to leave 
her husband without a word, 

“¢ Sir Curtius ! ” 

At the sound of his name uttered in a fat, comfortable 
voice, Hassell turned abruptly to encounter the perplexed 
eyes of the housekeeper. Mrs. Creed’s usually placid face 
was puckered with anxiety, she looked as though she 
migyt be upon the very point of tears. 

“Why, Martha, you don't look at all fit! What's the 
matter?” 

Insensibly Hassell’s voice took a boyish tone in speak- 
ing to Martha Creed. She had known him before he 
donned his first knickerbockers. 

‘‘Oh, dearie, yes—everything seems the matter,” the 
housekeeper said in a low voice. ‘ This house seems fair 
bewitched. Here's Dr. Chester and Mrs, Chester and the 
young lady all gone off—without so much as a word, and 
eft me with a sick man on my hands, and not an ordinary 
sick man, mind you, Sir Curtius. A regular henigma.” 

Hassell’s eyos darkened a little. 

“Why I tought he was such a very sick man that you 
and the do.tor were just waiting for him to die, Martha.” 

“Sir Sir Curtius,’ 


It was Jenkins, 


“ Calling 
whom?” 

The housekeeper looked embarrassed. 

“Well, cir, it's hard to rightly say,” she replied slowly. 
“For the Dean, it seemed once—-and once for a woman— 
it might be—and once, though it hardly seems possible, 
for you, sir.” 

“For me? Is he still delirious then? ” 

“The doctor thinks not. Dbut yerhaps if you was to 
come and se him,” Mrs. Creed sugyested tentatively. 

“Yes, that would be best.” Thire wag something in 
his look and voice that seemed to silence the old woman, 
for she made no attempt at conversation as ehe Icd 
Hassell up to the bedroom. 

At the deor she paused. 

“Perhans it would be best if I went in just to prepare 
him like.” she said in a low voice. 

Hasscll nodded and waited while she went in. She had 
left the coor of the bedroom open, but Hassell could see 
nothing of the room becanse of the screen at tle door. 
He could hear the faint murmur of voices, that of the 
siek rman, low and thin, a little qucrulous; then, in a 
rinute or two, Mrs. Creed appeared again and beckoned. 
aca) followed her into the sickroom, conscious that his 
heart beat with a strange rapidity. 


(Another instalment next week.) 


LANGUAGE LEARNING MADE EASY. 


It is universally admitted that the system of teaching 
foreign languages adopted in most schools and polytechnics 
is an utter tailuro from a practical point of view. Most 
students aim at passing some examinatiun, and the nature 
of the questions put at examinations compels the teacher 
to crain his pupil with grammar, grammar, nothing but 
grammar; and such is the force of habit that teachers often 
inflict the same kind of thing on students who are nét 
entering for any examination. The failure of this system 
has keen felt of late years more than ever on account of 
the increa-ed communication with the Continent. 

This has brought into existence a number of schools which 
attract the unwary student by offering to teach ).im without 
books, without work, without using Enylish, and similar 
promises impossible of fulfilment, or which at all events 
make learning extremely hard and tedicus. 

‘This is going to an equally vicious exire:ne in the other 
direction. To try to learn without rules is like ins sting 
on working in the dark when a good light is obtainable. 

There is one system which strikes the hay»; medium, by 
giving the advantages of both systems, without th- draw- 
backs of either. ‘hat system is Hugo's, which has ben 
continually improved during the thirty-five years it has 
been before the public, and has reached practicai perfection 
in the 1908 Self-tuition Course now being issued by Hugo’s 
well-known Language Institute. This Ccurse ouly costs 
2s. 6d. monthly for ove year, which feo includes 152. worth 
of Hugo’s celebrated text-books, in addition to CO sixtucn- 
page self-explanatory Booklets, which are sent post free 
weekly for a year to any address. This Courso makes 
language learning uot only easy and quick, but interesting 
and amusing. The special copyright Praviice ‘lables enable 
anyone, even if previously quite ignorant of French und 
German, to form thousands of simple but practical se:.tences 
after a few hours. Anyone who doubts this stateinent 
snould call at one of Ilugo’s offices for a tree demonstration 
lesson, when he will speedily be convinced. 

All unable to pay for good private lessons, or unwilling 
to attend a clazs regularly, should take this Course, which 
only costs a penny a day, and is as available for residents 
on the opposite side of the globe as for Londoners. 

Send postcard for an interesting pamphlet explaining this 
novel and effective system. If Pearson's Weekly is 
mentioned, a free specimen lesson will also be forwarded. 


HUGO'S LANGUAGE INSTITUTE (s532:-.), 
33 Gracechurch Street. London, E.C. 


TEACHING BRANCHES: 303 High Holborn, W.C.; 
233 Regent Street, W.; 205 Earl's Court Road, S.W. 


SMALL CLASSES OR PRIVATE LESSONS. NATIVE TEACHERS ONLY. 
{apvr. 


OUR COMPETITORS DUMBSTRUCK 
THE OFFER THAT HAS STAGGERED THE 
FURNI TRADE. 


BARGAIN 


4/- SEND 
our] SAMPLES Lox: 


Solely as an Advertisemcnt. 
R the next six weeks only we are offeri:g the articles men- 
tioned below and many thousands of othery, as wiat we 
describe BARGAIN SAMPLES, at the EXACT COS8t OF 
LRODUCTION eolely for the purpore of advertisement, and 
although we do not, like many firms, make a speciality uf the ove 
shilling a week trade, as our class of furniture being of au_entirely 
superior quality wili not permit of our doing so, we, hcwever, 
with these Barguin Samples intend to give all classes an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the quality of our goods and the extreme 
lowness of our prices as coinpared with other firma, by offering to 
sond most of these articles on receipt of 4s. AND THE PROMISE 
TO PAY BALANCE 4s, MONTHLY. This offer is open to all, 
SEND 4s. ONLY AND FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW. 
NOTHING FURTHER, 
Description and Prices. 
1—Celebrated “Highbury” Divan Easy Ch-ir, full aize, 
ered supcrice Saddlebuge and Mohair Velvet (thousends 


No. £ 
cov 
sold) ... ss ves - < oe ase + os ae | 
No. 2.—Handacme inlaid mahogany Sheraton deaign Music or 
China Cabinet. 4ft, high, 2f:. wide ae ae a ae? 
No. 3.—The celebra:ed “ Highbury’? Divan Conch, full size, 
covered sur crioe Sadd'e! ans und Mobwir Velvet... 2 
No. 4.—Very Landsome ( hippenda'o design Overmantel, Stin. by 1 
No. 6 Solid fumigated oak Pureau Bookcase, 2ft. Sin, wide, 
Bit. Gin. high, fitted ceclesiastical gluss doors a 
No, 6.—Well-made solid fumizated oak 2ft. bedroom Suite . § 
No. Fe andro double-civor Bookcase, fitted druwcra, cup 3 
3, Ac. ... +: . . wee “ on <° - 
No. &— Walnut Sidebeard, 4ft. wice, hand-ome bevelled plate 
glass back bottom tittcd drawers and cupboard 4 10 
1 
8 
3 
3 
9 
0 
2 
5 


No. 9.—Haundsome solid fumngated ouk Bedstead, with ‘spring 

mattresa ° . - or - aoe oo on 

No, 10 —Very elegant mahogeny ini: id Steraton design Bureau 
wide 


BKovkcase, 3 ide oes a ase os *° 
IV. Chir.pendale design Catvinet, sft. wide, 7ft. 


ned show cases, &o. ... é 0 a 
ly spring upho!stered Chesterfield Scttee, 
srt lop: try 

it 


lel, a magnificent toned instiument in 1 
we design Cuse ~ a . . aes aes aoe 
Sel denrv: doak dwart Rockcase, 3ft. wide .. & 
-Very choice solid muabegany inlaid Sheraten design 


dicign oak Welsh Dresser, 4ft. Ain. wide. 
nt 


@c0omeooccec coanamcoana & 


Cornor Park Street, Uppcr Sircet, Islingion, N. 
Pleaao sand Bargain Samyp'e No. ........... for which I ench se ¢-, and 
promise to pay bulunce by instalments of 4/- monthly. 


WRB oss ssi nn csainssniciaceavaysnznseseanaecownccacemedenacooranrsdsntsueeties 


WLUSTRATED CATALOCUE OF BARCAIN SAMPLES 
Sent Post FREE. 
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THINGS A WOMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


MiIK Toast. 

Toast some squares of bread, trim off the 
crust, prick all over with a fork, and season 
with butter and salt. Boil some rich new milk, 
and pour over the toast sufficient to make it 
thoroughly moist. Serve very hot. (Reply 
to ExsA.) 
Treacle Pies. 

Line some small saucers with short pats: 
put in some treacle and cover with a thic layer 
of very fine breadcrumbs, with a little ginger 
mised in them. Ornament the top with bars 
of pastry and bake in a sharp oven. 

Pctatoes Fried Whole. 

Peel and parboil potatoes in salted water, 
take from the fire and drain dry. Brush each 
over with beaten egg, roll in breadcrumbs, 
drop into boiling fat, and fry a golden colour. 
Drain on paper by the fire and serve alone, or 
with chops. : 
Scrambled Eggs and Ham. 

Beat up three eggs and half a teacupful of 
finely chopped fried or boiled ham. t a 
dessertspoonful of butter into a saucepan, and, 
when hot, pour in the mixture; stir carefully 
until the consistency of custard. Pour on to 
hot buttered toast or into hot scallop shells, and 
serve at once. 

Portable Lemonade. 

Take half an ounce of citric acid, four 
cunces of finely crushed or caster sugar, and 
ton drops of essence of lemon. Mix all 
thoroughly and pass twice through a clean wire 
sieve. Two teaspoonfuls of this powder will 
make a splendid glass of lemonade at a small 
cost. (Reply to H. LENN.) 

Black Butter, 

To serve with fish, must be prepared as 
follows: Put one ounce of butter ina saucepan, 
and leave it on the stove till the butter becomes 
a dark colour but not burnt. Add a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, a little tarragon 
vinegar, some ketchup, salt, and cayenne 
pepper. Serve at once ina small sauceboat 
or jug. 

Try Finnon Steaks, 

These are made from haddock, a fish we 
all know well. It is a watery fish, therefore 
when boiled it is poor, and it depends entirely on 
the cuoking whether it is palatable or not. The 
steaks are made thus: Take a fair sized fish, 
and cut it in steaks of an inch in thickness and 
flour well. Dip into Mid and breadcrumbs and 
fry in deep fat; garnish with slices of lemon 
and fried parsley. 

Water Melon Jam. 

To every pound and a half of melon 
add one pound of sugar, the juice of one lemon 
and its grated rind. Add one-third of a pint 
of water to every three pounds of melon. First 
cut the melon, remove the seeds, and pare 
thickly so as to remove all bard parts. Out 
the melon up finely, put all ingredients in a 
pan together, and when it comes to the boil cook 
fast for an hour, stirring all the time. This 
is a delicious jam and one that keeps well. 

(Reply to RYHOPE.) 
Mutton in a Brown Pot. 

Line a greased brown cooking-jar (that 
has a cover) with a wall of cooked rice. Free 
some cooked mutton from fat and gristle and 
chop it finely. Season to taste. Add a little 
onion juice, and moisten all thoroughly with 
grey Cover with a layer of rice, place the 

id on the pot, and bake in a moderate oven for 
half an bour. Then take the lid off the pot, 
put a little grated cheese and breadcrumbs on 
the top, and return to the oven till nicely 
browned. Send to table in the pot. 
To Jug an Old Hare. 

This recipe is useful on a farm where one 
has an old hare not fit for market. After 
cleaning and skinning the hare, cut it up and 
season with pepper, salt, allspice, pounded 
mace and a little nutmeg. Place the hare in 
joints in a jar, with an onion, a clove or two, a 

h of sweet herbs, and a piece of coarse 
beef, and put the carcase bones over all. Tie 
the jar down with a bladder and put it in a 
saucepan of water op to the neck, but no higher. 
Keep the water boiling gently for five hours, 
adding more as‘it shrinks. hen the hare is 
to be served, boil the gravy up with a piece of 
butter and some flour, stirring thoroughly as 
it cooks; colour a nice brown and add more 
Fer yen i ay Page aa let the meat 

again, but add i the hot and 
stand at the side of the stove. ait 


No one would care to live on sawdust, but everyone likes the ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
is on sale on September 2ist. price 4d. 
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THE IDEAL SCHOOL SUIT. 
Sercrs of either the rough or smooth 
kind, in common with tweed and frieze, are 


certainly the best choice for hard-wear 
suit of this description, and the e le of 
two and a quarter yards (double width) cou id not 
be considered a great e In addi to 


xpense. $ 
this, the sateen or Italian cloth for lining the 
coat must be taken into consideration, ged 
with the buttons and small quantities of ch 
canvas (for interlining) and lining, to face the 
knicker-to . 

Any little lad of eight to ten might well consider 
himself fortunate to have such a suit as this (No. 
17730) made at home; and any mother who makes 
such a suit, even at some inconvenience to herself, 
will find her labour well repaid, for is she not then 
sure of the cuttings wherewith to mend the suit 
when repair becomes necessary, and will she not, 
with a mother’s forethought, allow such turnin 
on the seams that it becomes possible to let-out t 
garment if this become necessary P : 

Little comment is’ needed concerning the 
knickers, save the importance of greg. 
a three-inch band of canvas into the wais' 
portion. The box-pleats on the coat are made 
separately and afterwards stitched in position ; 
and the homeworker who does not shine at 
making buttonholes will probably be glad 
to introduce a third pleat, in- the centre, 


No. 17730, Papas Pattorn, to hide the buttons. he wrist portion of 
Beet Pearect's Bula the sleeves and also the collar d an 
ioge, Hanristia Stes London, interlining. 

0, é 


TO PRESERVE THE BATH ENAMEL. 

Tux enamel of the bath will be kept in good condition if, when a hot 

bath is required, the temperature of the water is tested before it is poured 

in; and if cold water is to be added, it is poured first into the bath. Too 
hot water cracks the surface. 


DEEP BREATHING IS BENEFICIAL. 

Tum simplest way to get warm after exposure to cold is to take a long 
breath with the mouth firmly shut. Repeat this several times until you 
begin to feel the heat returning. It requires a very short time to do this. 

The long breath quickens the pulse, and thus causes the blood to circulate 
faster. The blood flows into all parte of the veins and arteries, and gives 
out a great deal of heat. 

It is stated that this method of deep breathing prevents colds and s 
great many other ailments if begun in time. 


DON’T GROW CYNICAL. 
No matter how roughly life may treat you, fight desperately hard 
against allowing yourself to grow hard and bitter. 
A woman's sweetness and gentleness are her greatest charms and her 
strongest weapons. To be hard and bitter and cynical is to lose all 
aca = ° ‘: 
ou muy have the hardest kind of luck, everything ma wrong, but 
as long as you are brave and sweet over it you ill ae tt have the 
sympathy of your friends. ° 
If your misfortunes turn you crabbed and bitter, no one will feel one bit 
sorry for you. 
A cynical woman turns all the milk of human kindness into vin s 
According to her creed there is nothing good and nothing true. She 
ascribes false motives to every kindness. 


WHERE BACHELORS BLUNDER. 
_ THE world is full of foolish bachelors, They are running around spend- 
ing their money in all sorts of profitless ways. when they would be much 
better off spending it in supporting a wife and family. 

As bachelors they have nothing to show for the money spent. As 
married men they would have a wife, home, and family. 

Asa young man the hachelor is free from Paponebey and at liberty to 
spend all he earns upon himself. 

But as an old man he is simply forlorn. Most men seem to have an idea 
that they can marry any woman at any age. 

It isa mistaken idea, however. It may be possible for any man to marry, 
but it is not pane for him to pick and choose, especially after he is an 
unattractive old bachelor. 

A man should marry between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five. 
After the latter age he is beginning to get crabbed and fussy in his ways. 


y 


B EVE 


should see the “ Daily Express" on Mondays, when a full e is 
devoted to matters of particular interest to them, The oe 


Daily Expres 


is the most chatty, reliable, interesting, and informative of all the 
London papers, and may be ordered direct from any newsagent, Price 
One Halfpenny daily. 


CONDUCTED BY 
“ISOBEL.” 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Fine Pine-ewood Shavings 

Make an excellent pillow, especially for 
those suffering from the lungs and throat. 
Finger Marks 

Will disappear from varnished furniture 
when a little sweet oil is rubbed on the spot. 
Afterwards polish with a clean duster. 
A Ctean Whiak - 


Is very 
any grease on it will 
frothing. 

To Clear a Stove of Clinkers 

Put a handful of salt into it while a hot 
fire is burning. When cold remove tho 
clinkers with a cold chisel. (Reply to 
Patsey, Louth.) 

Powdered Horseradish 

Is very useful in winter if prepared as 
follows : Slice the horseradish rather thin, lay 
it on Lee in the oven, and when dry enouzh 
pound and bottle it for use. 

Before taKing a House, 

Be it cottage or mansion, always have the 
drainage system carefully inspected. This is 
done by the local ey pe inspector at a small 
cost. Typhoid fever, blood poisoning, diphtheria 
and other ills may be contracted owing to the 
neglect of this point. 


Fried Breakfast Bacon 

Is greatly improved if cooked in some of 
the bacon fat saved from the previous day. 
There should be just enough for the bacon to 
float in, and it must be quite hot before the 
rashers are added. Oook for two or three 
minutes. 

Grass Staine 

On children’s frocks and pinafores are often 
a great annoyance. These can be entirely 
removed if soaked in a little paraffin before 
being sent to the laundry. You will find that 
but very little n and rubbing are 
necessary. (Reply to MatTER, Brixton.) 

A Useful Lemon Flavouring 

In every household is prepared as follows: 
Grate the yellow rind off the lemons and s;uec79 
the ees Add to the juice and rind of every 
two lemons half a pound of sugar, and place in 
glass-stoppered bottles. This preparation comes 
in for lemonade as well as for cakes, sauccs, 
and puddings. 

To Preserve Onions. 

First let the onions dry thoroughly on 
hurdles, or raised from the ground in any way 
you like. Then makea poker red hot and singe 
the roots to prevent premature growth. ‘lie 
the onions on to straw bands by their stalks 
and hang in a cool, dry store room. (eply to 
VENTNOR READER.) 

Turn Pillow Casee 

When they are beginning to show signs of 
wear and they will take a new lease of life. 
Unpick the bottom seam, and before sewin: ‘t 
up again fold the case so that the seam at the 
side now goes down the middle. In this wy 
one makes the whole case take an equal amount 
of wear, and very little time is spent over th3 
alteration. 

Condensed Milk 

Is often useful for puddings and coil 
shapes, such as chocolate and cocoanut, or with 
cheese. It is best to use the unsweetened mitk 
and add as much sugar as you require jut 
‘before the cooking process iscomplete. When 
one lives far from the dairy this milk is inva!u- 
able for dishes required in haste. 

Honey used as Medicine . 

Is sometimes very valuable, especially in 
lung and throat affections. Honey containe 
starch and sugar, which have to a consider'< 
extent been digested by the bees. Occasiona!'y 
one findsa person with whom it does not az", 
but most people can take it with good results. 
Do not sell your good supply, but store in a ccc! 
airy place and use instead of jam or marmalade. 
( 'y to IoTA.) 

To Judge Hares. : 

In order to know the age of hares, feel tis 
first joint of the foreclaw. Ifa smal] nut ci 
still be felt the animal is young. If the nut }3 
not apparent, turn the claw sideways, when if 
the hare is young the joint will crack. When 
these signs are wanting you will know that t1¢ 
hare is too old for 
roasting, and 
be carefully j 
(Reply to E 


when beating eggs, for 
prevent the eggs from 
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It’s the weight behind the blow that wins the fight. 
It’s sheer force that pushes home a business deal to a 
successful conclusion. And this force you can get only 
-in one way—from the food you eat. Therefore the 


food you want is the one that feeds you best—that 
gives you weight and force. 


, Quaker Oats 


- scoTTs —< 
Lower John Street, Biddulph, nr. Congleton, The Emulsion which cleared this 

January 11th, 1908 += little system of rickets so smartly 
« was SCOTT'S, known by “the Fish- 
one of ble nts down but cuted ites man” on the package. SCOTT'S is 
under him, and be showed no signs the only emulsion made of the finest 


teeth ingredients by the fine SCOTT 
of citi’ Tee dactoe: aeadacned process, the only emulsion which 


® is a certain cure for rickets, and 
which cures at whatever time of 
the year you have rickets, 


9 
On SCOTT'S Emulsion he improved oft S 
wonderfully. He cut his teeth without Se Emulsion 
any trouble, and now, at 22 months, he Write for free sample (enclose ad. f 


‘or it 
can run about anywhere as lively as @ and name this paper). SCOTT & BOWNE, 
cricket.” H. J. LATHAM Ltd., 10-112 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 


EMULSION 


| 


The reliability and : 
high standard of “the “Ingersoll” is amply proved by 
the long continued and ever increasing demand for it. 
Eefiss edo Srting SaaS Mase: 
magnetic; cases in nickel, gun-metal or gold plate finish. 

For sale by leading shopkeepers, but If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us 5/- and we will send watch 
to you by return post. Booklet free. 

Other “ Ingersoll " Watches—Eclipse, 6/-; Triumph, 7/6; and the Ladies’ Midget Watch, 8/6. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 288 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 


THERE IS NO RISK IN TAKING 


Beecham’s Pills. Their tong and successful service in the welfare of the Public proves 
them to be a medicine of quite anusual excellence. What they have done for thousands 
ef others you may reasonably expect they will do for you. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


do their work in Nature’s way. They act specifically but gently on the faulty organs. 
They aro an unequalled preparation for all cases of Indigestion, Biliousness, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver and Kidneys, and Impurities of the Blood, You need not have the 
slightest hesitation in adopting a course of ‘hese pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 
trom which they are skilfully compounded ensure the most beneficial results. [f you 


are troubled with ‘‘nerves’’, if alittle exertion tires you, if you do not enjoy your food, 

if you have pain after eating, if you are afflicted with sleeplessness, or indeed experience 

any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Beocham's Plils at once, U xX 
THEY ARE SURE TO DO YOU GOOD. L 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


FRE. ‘ 


| of skin troubles. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


After suffering forty years’ terrible agony from piles, 
Mr. George Gardener, of Oldland Common, Bristol, 
has been completely and permanently cured by Zam-Buk. 

“Tt is forty years ago since I first began to suffer 
from piles,” he told a local reporter. ‘I would get up 
in a morning feeling as well as possible, but by the time 
I got to work I could scarcely walk, and the pain was so 


tad that 1 had often to return home at once as best 
I could, and go straight to bed, where I would 
remain for several days. The piles made me feel 
very low and weak. 

‘‘T went to doctors, and tried various ordinary 
medicines without deriving any benefit. SEVERAL 
TIMES I UNDERWENT OPERATIONS, but 
these only eased the pain temporarily. 

‘‘Year after year I endured the agony, and 
often thought I should go out of my mind. 
After trying in vain almost everything imagin- 
able, I tezan to use Zam-Buk. I had read 
how similar cases to my own had been cured 


The Secret of Zam-Buk. 


—————e 


Zam-Buk is the outcome of many years’ costly 
experiments and research, and is the last and tracst 
word of science in the art of healing and curing skin 
disease. Zam-Buk is composed of rare and costly 
saps and juices, obtained from certain meiicival 
herbs, and these pure extracts are present in Zam- 
Buk in such form and proportion that their original 
valne in skin complaints is magnified. 

Th.s lalm, therefore, after passing through impor- 
tant and delicate scientific processes, uires a 
richness, a refinement, and a healing, soothing, and 
antisoptic value that cannot belong to ordinary 
old-fashioued ointments. 


Beo>me acquainted with Zam- | 
Buk’'s wonderful power at once by | 
sending this coupon with 1d. ¢tump 
and your name and address to the 
Zam-Buk Co., Leeds, who wiil 
forwurd you a sample box togetler 
with a complete guide to the cure 


Pearson's Weekly, Sept. %th, 1908. | 
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Wonderful Cure by Zam-Buk. 


A unique preparation for washing Flannels, 
Woollens, Dainty Fabrics, Lace 


by Zam-Buk, and this raised my hopes once more, Zam-Bak almost at once began to 


GIVE ME EASE FROM THE 
AWFUL PAIN, and perseverance 
with this really wonderful balm drove 
the piles completely away. 

“*It is twelve months since Zam- 
Buk cured me, and I have never felt 
the slightest sign of the piles returning. 
Iam in better health nowthan I have 
been for forty years, After my experi- 
ence of Zam-Buk we would not be 
without a box of the wonderful balm 
in tho house for worlds,’”’ 


—————— 
fur?” 


and Hosiery. 


‘WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The namo LEVER on soap is a guarantes of Purity and Tucaltiqrae 
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_ Our Beauty Contest. 
Wert, ladies, I hope by now you've all made up your 
minds to enter our Beauty Contest. I assure you 
that it may be well worth your while. And don’t 
think for a moment that it could ever possibly leak 
out that you went in for the contest, and came out 
very low down in the list. Such a thing is not 
possible. We are far too anxious to do all in our 
wer to please our lady readers to allow any in- 
ation to be bandied about from mouth to mouth. 
and I find that a girl, through modesty, often very 
much underrates her charms. “Oh, Bernard told 
me I was a snub-nosed little freak the other day,” 
ssid a really lovely girl to me recently, when wo 


were talking on the subject of beauty. And she 
really believed that Bernard was right. Bernard, I 
may say, was her opinionated young prig of a 


brother; but the girl couldn’t imagine that his 
verdict might be at fault. So never mind what some 
of them say, you havea try. It would be a joke, in- 
deed, if a girl in this position came out on top. You 
never know. 


**Nemo’s” Serial Story: 

Ar last the first instalment of Nemo’s remarkable 
story is before you. You will find it on page 247. 
Now, I am very anxious to know what you think of 
this story. To my mind, it is the work of a master 
hand, original in plot, told in a thrilling and con- 
vincing manner, and, indeed, as I have already told 

‘ou, I consider it to be the most remarkable story 
ve ever read. Would it be much trouble to you 
to drop me a postcard just telling me what your 
opinion of Nemo’s work is? And, by the way, I 
very nearly had to apologise to you for the non- 
appearance of the tale. At the last moment the 
author wished to make a big alteration in the story ; 
the alteration concerned names and places, and tt 
was most vital and urgent. Now, why all this 
secrecy and all this anxiety on the part of the 
author? I am not even allowed to send him proofs 
through the ordinary medium of the eub-editor; I 
must send them and post them myself. “The 
suppression of my real name means more to me than 
~ imagine,” says Nemo in his last letter to me. 

wonder if you and I will ever know the inner 

history of this remarkable mystery. 


Dicky’e Disaster. 
Prrnars you remember the tragedy recently related 
M. ©. with reference to a canary. The un- 
fortunate bird’s cage fell from the nail on which it 


was hanging, with the distressing result that ever 
gince then “Dicky” has betra: a ensity for 
turning his head upside down. M. C. was anxious 


to know the reason for this curious behaviour. The 
secret is revealed by Fancrern, who has sent me 
along the following letter: “As a bird-fancier,” he 
writes, “I should say the can has a disease 
called megrims, which is incurable. I think it 
would be a mercy to put it out of its misery. The 
disease is brought on by a blow on the skull, and 
seems to have an effect on the brain.”———___—- 
If Fancrer’s explanation is correct, a painless exit 
from this world of falling cages would certainly be 
ie nee fate for the unfortunate “little yellow 


Seeing Stara. 

I are to be beaten by any question sent up, but 
here is a problem in astronomy, which I must confees 
has knocked me out completely. “On Friday I was 
sitting in my room,” writes J. N., “when there was 
a heavy peal of thunder, and a bright star came 
down the chimney, hit on the steel bar of the fender, 
glided along, and fell off the end. It had a white 
centre with little sparks, and blue edges, and was 
es large round as a coffee cup. It went quite 
slowly, and made no report or anything of that 
kind. I saw it quite distinctly. What was it?” 

‘Well, as I said before, J. N., you’ve got 

me. On ane your letter, at first I had a horrid 

KY fear that it might be the moon, and that, in future, 

Jove’s young dream would be compelled to do ite 

romantic courtship in the dark. Much to my relief, 

however, Luna rose as usual last night. The only 
alternative explanation I can think of is that what 
mistook for a clap of thunder was a workman 
in the employ of the Telegraph Company knocking 
out his pipe on your roof, and that the illumination 
jn question was a lighted fusee, which he humorously 
ty ae down your chimney. Perhaps one of my 
rea can supply a more scientific solution. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


The Eyes of the Dead. 

Lens wante to know if there is any truth 
that the eyes of a dead man retain an 
the last object on which they looked. = y, brother, 
who is an ardent photographer,” he writes, recently 
informed me that this statement was quite true. 
told him frankly 1 didn’t believe it, otherwise it 
would be quite easy to trace a murderer by making 
anexamination of the dead man’s eye.” — 
The idea is absolutely without foundation, Lens. 
Directly a.man dies the retina of his eye becomes 
a pale white colour, and the fluid in the corner, 
which does not exude in the living state, oozes out 
and forms an obscure film. The belief that the eye 
still retains a picture of the object on which it 
last gazed, is largely due to the fact that on several 
occasions the idea has been used by novelists and 
story writers. Kipling, for instance, resorted to it 
with gruesome effect in that powerful, if rather 
ghastly, tale, “At the End of the Passage.” 

there were any truth in it, the tracking down of a 

murderer would, as you suggest, in the majority of 

ae be well within the power even of tland 
ard. 


Is it Wrong to be Brave ? 

“Tg a man’s first duty,” asks THREE-AND-TWENTY, 8 
lady reader, “towards his wife and family, or 
towards the public at large? The other day my 
husband, at great risk to himself, brought to a 
standstill a horse which had bolted in the street. 
Much as I admire his courage, I contend that, as 
& married man with a wife and two children, he 
had no right to run the risk of being injured and 
killed. He does not agree with me.”————— 
One of those questions impossible to. definitely 
answer one way or the other, .THREE-aND-TWENTY. 
But put things the opposite way for a moment. 
Suppose your husband had made no move to ~ 
the runaway, and it had continued its career, and, 
quite possibly, killed a woman or a& child, would 
you have been pleased with your husband’s inaction ? 


in the belief 
impression of 


YT think not. I think you would prefer to know 


that he is a brave man, even if he ran certain 


risks, in giving you a proof of bravery. At any 
rate, that is how I. would feel about it. No man 
has a right to needlessly risk the comfort of those 


dependent upon him and those whom he loves; 


but when there is real need, as, I take it, in this 
case, that is another matter. At some time or 
other, you know, his own loved ones might be in 
it hard 
if there were no man brave enough to take risks on 


danger, and in that event he would thin 


their behalf. 


Long Lived Lasswade. 


Cc. K. B. sends me the following inscription, which 
he has copied off a tombstone in the churchyard at 


Lasswade : : 
Alexander Muller. : 

Farmer Webster Melville, died 1835, aged 73. 

Annie Murray, his wife » 1865 ,, 98, 


Lillie Murray, his daughter ,, 1858 ,, 63. 
race ” » » 1880 ,, 85. 

Eliza ” ” » 1883 ,, 79. 
Euphemis,, ” » 1885 ,, 88. 
Helen ” ” » 1885 ,, 78. 
Mary ee) » 1800 ,, 85. 
Christina ,, ” » 1891 ,, 98 
” ” Ltd 1006 oe 92. 

“The above,” writes my correspondent, “gives the 


collective ages of 822 


Can this -be beaten for longevity? ”. 


should hardly think so, C. K. B., though it is 
extraordinary to what great ages whole families live 
in some country districte. Perhaps you have heard 
the story of a traveller who came. across an old 
pile of stones just 
“What is 
the matter?” he inquired. The old man looked up 


white-bearded man sitting on a 
outside a remote village weeping bitterly. 


tearfully. ‘“Feyther's been beatin’ Oi,” he sobbed. 
“What on earth for?” demanded the astonished way- 
farer. “Fur—fur—throwin’ stones at gran’feyther!” 
came the sorrowful reply. 


Origin of & s. d. 


Like most of us, Jakwyt is interested in money. His 


curiosity, however, instead of taking the conven- 
tional form of wanting to know where the cash is, in 
order to get hold of it, runs on more antiquarian 
lines. “‘Can you inform me,” he writes, “who was 
the inventor of money, and how it came to be 
recognised in all parts of the world as a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever?”—————__—-The namo 
of the gentleman who first thought of using gold 
and silver as a medium of exchange is not known, 
Jaxwyt, but, in all probability, it was come talented 
Egyptian, who had accidentally stumbled upon a 
gold-mine and wanted to make use of it. At all 
events, the custom is of great antiquity. The Bible 
informs us that Abraham returned from Egypt “very 
rich in cattle, silver, and gold,” and that he gave 
Ephron “four hundred shekels of silver” in exchange 
for the field of Machpelah.” The painted sculpture 
work in Egypt shows us that money in the form of 
silver and gold rings was in common use several 
thousand years ago. As far as stamped money is 
concerned, its invention is attributed by Herodotus 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ie 
or whose eusgvetion for a title je used. 


ears, Or an average of 82:2. 
I 
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eee 


to the Lydians, but modern authorities are inclined 
to think that in this instance the father of history 
was slightly off the track. Thov ascribe the first 
coinage to an ingenious monarch named Pheidon 
who ruled over Argos in 895 z.c. Its subsequent 
adoption all over the world” can scarcely be wondered 
at. One must have some medium of exchange, anJ 
small metal coins are obviously the most convenient 
Unfortunately, notwithstanding the time they have 
bes in use, they remain just as difficult to get hold 
as ever, : 


— to ets be ting Road Hog. 
man who thi he has a kind of lordship oy 
the roads of the earth, merely because he Eecpen 
4 gods air of eveeios, oe and a car 
y horse power (and a few points m 
smell power) had better gang wary for a bit, Why? 
Because P.W. readers have sealed his doom jin 
many hundred different ways—all of them very 
unpleasant—in answer to the question put to then 
recently, “How would you suppress tha road-hog?” 
Here is just one sample: “Half fill a good-sized 
trough with the muckiest road dust you can collect 
Mix with a few of petrol. Stir in a fow 
fimely-cho rubber tyres, and pitch the road- 
into the concoction. Beat into a stiff paste 
and spray gently with tar. In extreme cases apply 
a lucifer to the resulting human cake.” Anais 
ted: “Bury the hog in the earth, his head 
only above surface. Fill his eyes with dust. Have 
powerful motor-horns roaring continuously in each 
ear. Place a bowl of the most evil-smolling stuff pro. 
oa ba = va en nose, and keep him there till 
c A enty-five ncil-cases 
awarded as follows os a mare Coen 


Sewell, 64 Pembroke Road, Seven Kings; A. 8. Wri 

112 Grandison Road, 8.W.; ¥, Ward, 68 Birkhall Rood ten 
ford; H. Hickford, Ds iolk; RB. 8. Thorne, 17 Rose 
Street, Kirkcaldy; Miss HK. Lawley, 7 Frith » W. Croy- 
aca) F. er, Villa, Bournemouth; H. 
Davison, Hatfield, Doncaster; F. D. 46 Winchester 


pynie, Elgin; J. 8. Johnson, Matfield, Paddock Wood, Kent: 
F. Shuker, Richmond Road, Malvern Link; J. Hoyle, teres! 
ere ea i tg Sera Mi 
W. G. Butter, 9 St. George's Residences, 


F.A.F. Special Daye. 

Tue following special outings have been held i ° 
nection with the Fresh Air Fund: niet 5th 
“Umtali” Day; September 9th, “H.M.S. King 
Edward Vir.” Day; September 10th, “H.M.S. 
Irresistible” Day ; September 14th, “Buffalo” Day; 
September 15th, “Buffalo” Day. , 


F.A.F. Figures. 
Amounts to hand since the last list was published : 
Or. Sus. : BE. F. E. bah ings ee ae! Picannie 15. 6s.; R. & 


Road, Bickloy; 
erne Hill. 


Reid, 108.; ©. M. D., 11s. 3d. Holiday Makers, 118. 64.; 
Littde Covgin Tack, 23. Sa.; H D. Mackay, £1 28. 6d.; Mrs. Parker. 

; day, 23 78. A, Ivy Lodge, 108.; M. A. R., 2a; 
Nesta, : ampatbetic Children, 


. 6d. ; 16s. ; 
Qs. 6d.; R. C., 28 6d.; Miner, £10; 
ls. 6d.; im and Wife, as. 3d; Anon’, Sa: . Bell, 1s. 6d.; A. L. 

a 
3 . W. Daly, 
ls.; C. A. J., 66.; Pai 2. 3; poy 
Winitr. ak; i. Newman ig! Anon Gi Hed. 1: 
J. Moore, 2s. 6d.; Shanghai, 2s.; Sea Breeze, ¥s, 6d.; H. Seat 


Ja Gd.; G. BM. Blair. £1 19. Miss —. 

a £1; Mra Green, per , 29. 6d.; aoe, Bits Binbail the 
: 28.; Rex and Cobin Mason . RBG. D. BS 
of), sey - Percival, 1038.; M Ly 0 21 E. G. Bila Sm 


10s.; Yvon 1s yy 4 C. éd.: Mi ‘ 
2. 5 2 ; TT. 2 » 2s. -: Miss Sommers_ 53. 
Paddy, 2a. 6d.; K. Davia, 2h 64.; Abervitmiih, 10s.: MM: Whitels 
2s. i Thankful, 10s. ; ler Late than Never, 2s.; Mrs. Sindall, 
108. ; B.. £1; £1; G. N., 2d.; F. and G., 1s. 61.; 
Heavenly in, 108.; H. M. C. la; E’J. Payne, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 
ar A. L., loa, H M., £1; W. H. Johnston, 6s. 
ane R. Port Elizabeth, £5 58.; Central Iotel, 
ristiane, per M. Eras 7s. 6d.; Arthar O. Wallis. S. 
Africa, £13 98.; N..Come, and Men of 10th Section Army Veterinary 
Corre, @tanderton, EB Gregory, £1 1s.; Sergts.’ Mess, 
97 Comp., B.G.A., Simon's Town, £1 18.; Wel) Wishers in De Becrs 


fromm Seer of H. i 
or Mrs. Thomas, 8s.; W. Badger, 4s.; Warrant Officers’ Mess, 
"MS. Arrogant, 6a.; Rale of Work, ner Mise K Taslor £) 1: 
Children’s Service at Thandiani, £2; H.M.S. Dwarf, at Cala'ar, 
£3 s.; W. eoerney lis. 6d.; 2nd Batt. King’s Royal Rifles it 

Major T. Maple, £30 29. 1d.; Jhansi Cluh 


Totel, per H. R. 4s.; V 
£1 4s. 7d.; Canteen of IE.M.S. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Alr Fund, 
children {n_ food or fare. Af 


are borne by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Pimites the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newapary™, 
imited, netion 
av or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for & 


had on application. 
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= = aaaaEE| | THREE 
| REMARKABLE 
VOLUMES | 


Which Everyone Should Read. 


Seventy Years a Showman 


The Life Story of 


“LORD” GEORGE SANGER: 


Sew IILHies BEAUTY 


mE PEARSON'S Es 


rT OJERKLY, Rene ee Heart Throbs 


COC 


The Best Collection of the Finest 


Wo Entrée le complete without the 
: Thoughts of Many Writers. . « 


additien af a ilttie ~~ 


_—_OcCc- 


Fifty Years a Fighter 


The Thrilling Life Story of 


JEM MACE. 


Price 6d. each, or 8d. post free, from 
oe oe 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


tw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any fart of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID, 


We pay 074 7umber of claims in respect of 
each acciucnt—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


498 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of €1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
guaranteed by Tur OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following cenditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address, 

wil be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an acci- 

£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 

train in which the deceased ws travelling as a 

passenger (including post office servants in railway sorting vans), 

and who, at the time of such accident, had in his. or ber, possession, 

the Ingurance Coupon on this paze, or the paper in which it is, 

with his, or her, usual sgnature. written in ink or pencil, on the 

ce provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO. that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person iijured, should death result from 
euch accident within three calender moutha thereafter, and that 


THE PICK 3 BOOKSTALL 


For 6d. Each. 
The Case of Miss Elliott. + + + » 


notice of the accident. be given within three days of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person having the current number of 
Pearson's Weekly on hu or het, at the time of being 
By BARONESS ORCZY, ¢ 100 killed by @ raiiway accident in the United Kingdom, 
although not by an acemiint to any train in which he or 


she may be travelung as a passeng’r, the next-of-kin of the 
decea. will receive the sun of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
whether the coupon be signed or net} ruv-ded notice in every case 
be given to Tar Ocean ACCIDENT AND GL stanree Corporation, Limite, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street. Loudon. E.C.. within seven days from the 
occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will he piid to whomsoever the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who mects bis death by accident whi'e actually riding a cycle, 
provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, ot 
her, Possession tif Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
which it is, with P's or her usual signature, written in ink or 
pencil, on the space provided at the foot. and that death occurred 
within twenty-fonr hours thereafter, and that notice waa given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at alae address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper nay be left at his, or her, place 
of abode, co long as the coupon is sizned 

e above conditions are of the essrnce of the contract. 

This insurance bolda cood for the current week of is-ve only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of and is <nbiect to the conditions 
of. the * Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1890) Ricks Nos. 2 and 3 

The Porchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect 33 of the Act. 4 Print of the Act can 


Author of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


he Yellow Danger. * * * * * # 
M. P. SHIEL’S Exciting and Persuasive Romance. 


he Mystery of a Hansom Cab. - + 
FERGUS HUME’S Thrilling and 
Fascinating Novel. 


Price 6d. each, or 8d. post free from 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


he seen at the office of this Jounal, or of the said Cornoration. 
No person can recover on more thin one Coupen-Insurance- Ticket 
; eae | 9. JANUARY Lighting Up Time of this niper in resnect af the sane risk 
<6 HoLpays, {908.9 | SEPTEMBER. | sa ica | | ee ee a begas US CaRMED Relat, ce To maaiie cobeerts ion 
_~-.— ———— - to ne an isher. need no, urtug & « by c 
Sy 11 18 25 t 8152329) 6 1g 20 27 | BH 3 10 17 24 31] Sepr. 18 + 210 subscription. sign the convo. or car: 
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' Appetite is Nature's signal for fuel and repairs. 

A healthy appetite calls for simple food. 

Healthy appetite is satisfied when the proper kind 
and amount of food is taken into the body at stated 
intervals; but the wiles of the modern chef and caterer 
have created in most of us a false and often unnatural 
apretite which leads to indigestion, dyspepsia, etc. 

GRAPE- NUTS is a satisfying food—it is’ composed of 
the natural elements to satisfy the natural appetite and 
| restore order in the digestive machinery which may have 


been thrown out of gear by improper though often 


‘s fashionable ’’ foods. 


A manufacturer says he started out as a young 
man with almost perfect health, but that, ‘‘ by the 
time | was 241 had simply ruined my digestion bya 
course of living common among those who indulge 
in unwisely selected food and deny their appetites 
nothing. And so years passed, during which every 
sort of food seemed to do just the opposite of what it 
should have done with me, Awell-spread table was of- 
fensive to me. The sight or smell of food made me sick, 

“This was my condition when a friend insisted 
that I should try Grape-Nuts food. To please him 
I consented, and for more than a year I ate posi- 
tively nothing but Grape-Nuts—it was my soup 
course, my meat and my sweets. I never tired of 
it, and grew steadily fatter and heartier till I put 
40 pounds of good solid flesh that had never been 
there before, on my bones. My dyspepsia is gone— 
the memory of a terrible nightmare. 

‘+ am well now, and Grape-Nuts is still found 
on my table, in one form or another, at every meal. = 
meal without Grape-Nuts is a very poor méal for me.” 
Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


The crisp, firm, ‘‘ nutty’? granules of Grape-Nuts — 


make honest mastication necessary: 
flavour makes it appetising, and the albumens, carbo- 
hydrates and phosphate of potash from the whole wheat 
and barley make it a satisfying food—bothi to the sense of 
taste and to the body needs, 


10 days’ trial will convince anyone that ‘ There's 


a reason ”” for 


_Grape-Nuts_ 


its wholesome 


PEARSON'S WEEELY. “ Re his 


<3 An Historic House 


ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGH OF KING GEORCE 11. 


wen you see a new food advertised, you try it su 
of curiosity. You're experimenting. When . 
buy’ Fry’s Pure- Concentrated Cocoa you :-, 
upholding the judgment — of séveral genefation: 
English men and English women, who lived through :: 
most strenuous times of our island history. For ne: sii j 
a century before Wellington won Waterloo, before Neissn 
gained for us the freedom of the seas, 


COCOAS anp 
CHOCOLATE} 


were used in English homes. 
with Fry’s. 


There’s no experime::: . 


“~~ 


Manufacturers of 
Cocoa ant Chocolate 


to the 
Royal eauees 


England “a Spain 
by Special Warrants 
of Appointment. 


Ready September 23. 
Price Ga. 


Mrs. Maybrick’'s 
Own Story. 


MY FIFTEEN LOST YEARS. 
‘By FLORENCE ELIZABETH MAYBRICK. 


With @ recent Portrait on the Cover. 


Mrs. Maybrick here relates the circumstancs 


which led to her conviction for the murder of he 


| husband in Liverpool in 1889, and state: 


great clearness the reasons on which she bess ™ 
claim that she was wrongfully convicted. 
interesting account of her life in prison is! - 
in the volume. _ | 


Order early from your Bookseller or Nev’ 


AQ 


